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KILLS HORN FLIES... . TICKS (Lone Star, 
Gulf Coast, Winter and Fever Ticks) ... LICE 
(Short Nosed, Long Nosed and Tail Lice)... 
On Cattle, Horses, Hogs, Sheep and Goats! Also 
a residual surface spray! 





PROTECTS your animals against re-infestation up to 3 weeks! 












MIXES with water at economical dilutions... 
1 to 150 up to 1 to 600. Assures better results 
at ower cost. Gives you positive kill plus long 
lasting residual toxicity. 


AN Emecledfcable TOXAPHENE CONCENTRATE 
PROPERLY Formatated FOR LIVESTOCK 


Contains the right combination of toxicant, sol- 
vent and emulsifier for best results. Mixes easier, 
emulsifies better and disperses properly in spray 
solution. Dollar for dollar it gives you a better 
kill of lice and ticks, as well as flies. 


AT YOUR DEALER- if he doesn’t Stock 
it, he can quickly get it for you, from — uf 


‘ef 
- 


2 





EXPERIENCES IN IRELAND—Op q 
recent trip to Ireland, all passengers had 
to fill out a card stating whether they 
had been on any farm in recent weeks 
in countries having foot-and-mouth 4j- 
sease and, if so, they were given a treat- 
ment with disinfectant. I was taken 
out of the line until someone came along 
who knew the U. S. is free from foot- 
and-mouth disease.—Earl C. Fleming, 
Lyon County, Kan. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CORRESPON. 
DENT—I miss the U. S. A. a lot since | 
left your wonderful country eight years 
ago. At that time I had just graduated 
from K. S. College and received my B.S, 
in agriculture. Now I’m ranching in this 
country, but I do really hope to return 
to the States and engage in animal hus- 
bandry there. Enclosed is payment for 
a two-year subscription. I really enjoy 
reading the American Cattle Producer.— 
Vidal E. Martins, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


FEED PROBLEM—tThe feed situation 
looks like it might be critical next win- 
ter. Have a nice crop of calves.—Wnm. A. 
Davis & Son, Sherman County, Kan. 
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m™! The Lookout 


~Ona | PROBABILITIES as to trends and developments in the cattle situation are contained in an 
rs had | outlook report prepared especially for us by Charles A. Burmeister, now retired 
van from his Washington job as analyzer of trends in the industry but still dean of 
ith di- all forecasters. Range and pasture deterioration in many parts of the West 
treat- and the declines in cattle prices have made cattlemen uneasy about what may oc- 
on cur pricewise this fall. This summary of Mr. Burmeister's analysis is there- 

1 foot- fore of particular interest: 

eming, 


PRIME AND CHOICE fed steers will be relatively scarce for the remainder of this year. 


SPON Prices of these should rise moderately this fall. 


since I THE MARKET SUPPLY of all cattle except top fed steers will be considerably larger this 


/ years 


duated fall than in the same period last year. Prices of the lower grades will remain 
y B.S, low throughout the fall. 
in this 


return SLAUGHTER of she-stuff and calves will increase sharply this fall, reflecting lack of con- 


a fidence in future prices due to recent market slumps. Fewer newcomers will be 
enjoy in the market, those who have been expanding herds will increase but little 
icer.— more, and many will start reducing moderately. 

uguay. 

a THIS is the fourth year of numbers increase in the cattle cycle. It is the usual time 
rg in the cycle for the expansion in numbers to be reflected in increased 

Vm. A. marketings for slaughter. More she-stock is sold and this starts slowing down 
Kan. herd expansion. 





THIS PRESENT PRICE readjustment which started in June and will continue this fall is 
14 probably as severe as will occur during a similar length of time for the next 


vee a several years, assuming no serious recession in general business conditions. 
vee os CATTLE PRICES probably will decline for three or four years to a low about one-third 

s 30 below 1951 prices. This assumes continuation of a fair degree of prosperity, 
neneoss 34 and no serious drouth. 


eed 29 MARKETINGS and slaughter for July-December this year will probably be 7 to 10 per cent 

seal 28 larger than for that period a year earlier. Last quarter slaughter is likely 
to increase more than this. The big increase will be in cows, heifers and calves. 
The total, however, probably will not be so large as in the same periods of 
1949 and 1950. 


PROSPECTS for a large corn crop combined with fewer hogs for feeding will give strong 
support to the demand for feeder cattle this fall. Older and heavier steers 
will be given more preference over calves than was true in 1950 and 1951. 








suilding, 

entered REMOVAL of restrictions on cattle imports from Mexico in September will probably result 

at BTS in importation of 300,000 to 500,000 steers, mostly utility and commercial 

Sper 3. grade, in the 12 months following. These will be partly offset by exclusions 

tie ant of those formerly coming from Canada. (Oscar Flores, co-director in the 
Mexico-U. S. foot-and-mouth elimination campaign, phones that probably 75,000 





big steers and 250,000 light stocker animals will come in; no she-stuff is ex- 
janeuee pected.--Ed. ) 





lemen'’s | PROBABLY around 40,000,000 million pounds of frozen beef, mostly commercial grade, is 

lo, Tex. scheduled to arrive from New Zealand in August and later months. This would 

Front be equivalent to 4 or 5 per cent of our July-December production of beef grading 
to. below choice. 

ial, BREEDING STOCK should be in weaker demand this fall. Newcomers and those who have been 

— expanding will be much less active and the latter group will be potential sell- 
Blaine, 


ers rather than buyers. 
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You Cant Stop Bad Weather 


— but Weather that Stops Others Won't Stop this Truck! 








IT’S TWO TRUCKS IN ONE—a truck for 
the good roads, too. You can drive at normal 
highway speeds on the hard roads, in con- 
ventional rear-wheel drive. The Willys Truck 
offers selective 2- and 4-wheel drive, with both 
regular and low gear ratios—an operating 


range to meet all travel conditions. 118-in. 


wheelbase. Ton capacity, 5300 GVW. 


¢Wheel-Dove WLS TRUGKS 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Greatest “All-Weather” Truck 
On The Road...or Off! 


This truck puts an end to the problems that bad 
weather brings — mud... snow ... icy roads. The 


*" 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck is your best assurance 


of transportation every day in the year. 

The Willys net only gets you over the toughest 
roads, but across rough, open country as well. All 
4 wheels pull together—work together—supply the 
traction that takes you through when ordinary 
vehicles can’t. 

What’s more, the Willys is powered by the high- 
est compression gasoline engine in any truck—the 
HURRICANE. It means extra power with money- 
saving mileage. See your Willys dealer now. 


MAKERS AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL 


VEHICLES 
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Beef Grading 


HE federal beef grading service 
has been in existence now for 

a quarter of a century. During 
World War II and during the Ko- 
rean “police action,” meat grading 
has been compulsory. In each case 
this has required rapid expansion 
of the service personnel and—tem- 
porarily, perhaps—a deterioration 
in the quality of service rendered. 
Currently, however, from reports 
we receive from different sections 
of the country, we believe that the 
beef grading service—even on the 
present compulsory basis—is doing 
as good a job as could be expected. 


The term “as good a job as 
could be expected” as used above 
is significant. It is recognized that 
beef grading is not an _ exact 
science. It is more dependent upon 
human judgment and more subject 
to human error than various other 
grading services which are main- 
tained, such as, for instance, the 
grading of grain. 

From time to time reports come 
from one section of the country or 
another that the graders are bear- 
ing down, and that the industry is 
suffering accordingly. Examina- 
tion of these reports usually re- 
veals that an inspector from 
Washington has recently been on 
the scene and may have found it 
necessary to re-align the inspec- 
tions currently being made. One 
of the most difficult jobs of this 
service is to maintain it on a na- 
tion-wide basis and to keep just as 
closely as possible to the standard 
grade for each _ classification 
throughout the country. In areas 
where receipts are light on any 
particular grade, there is probably 
a tendency on the part ofthe 
graders to be a little less strict. 
hen, as receipts become heavy, 
naturally the tendency would be to 
tighten up—and the job of the 
traveling inspector is to keep the 
graders lined up as uniformly as 
possible. 

One practice which we think is 
badly overworked, and which has 
been a source of complaint almost 
from the beginning of the service, 
is that of the packer-buyer blam- 
ing the grader for his inability to 
pay more. Repeatedly we hear the 
remark, “They won’t grade.” It 
isn’t explained what they won’t 
grade. Of course they all grade 
some way, but the packer-buyer 
uses this comment to explain why 
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he is trying to bear down on the 
price. It is a vicious trade practice 
and should be stopped. The buyer 
of course is responsible to his su- 
perior, and no doubt he is in- 
structed to buy cattle within cer- 
tain limits and related to his judg- 
ment as to grading . . . but to re- 
fer to this constantly, and to 
blame the grader for not placing a 
higher classification on them, is 
simply not cricket. 


The PRODUCER firmly believes 
that the federal beef grading serv- 
ice has played an important part 
in developing the beef market, and 
no one can question that today 
producers have the best market 
for their product that they have 
ever had. This is partly due to a 
higher national income, partly to 
a better product. Those who re- 
member the bad years in the past, 
when a better merchandising pro- 
gram would have saved at least a 
lot of the headache, perhaps are 
more appreciative today of the 
federal beef grading service, of the 
packer advertising programs and of 
other progressive steps in mer- 
chandising meat than people who 
have come into the picture more 
recently and have not seen quite 
so much of the seamy side. 


We congratulate the adminis- 
trators of the federal beef grading 
service for a job well done. We 
urge them never to relax their 
efforts to keep the morale of the 
service on a high plane and con- 
stantly seek to make the service as 
uniform and fair as possible. 


IT MAKES SENSE! 


TH’ USE OF 
VOTING" 





Auction Markets 


IVESTOCK auctions between 

4 1940 and 1950 had a phenom- 
enal growth and it is now conserva- 
tively estimated that there are 
2,200 of them in operation in the 
United States. This is too large a 
number for normal marketing con- 
ditions. 

It is true that as competition 
has increased some have failed. 
In many states there are far more 


. auctions than are needed and many 


have had to close up. In one state 
18 years ago there were 86 live- 
stock auctions where today there 
are but 30. 


Of the 2,200 auctions some 500 
meet the requirements for posting 
(supervision under the Packers 
and Stockyards Act) but only about 
half of these are posted. The law 
calls for posting when a market is 
more than 20,000 square feet in 
size—a provision which we believe 
should be changed so that if 20,000 
or 25,000 animals are handled an- 
nually the market should be posted. 
Volume is the fairer criterion. 

Livestock auctions offer useful 
services. They facilitate local ex- 
change of stockers, feeders and 
breeding animals and help the 
feeding operations of small op- 
erators; they teach producers more 
about values in livestock; they 
often provide means of moving ani- 
mals from local deficit to local sur- 
plus feed areas. 

But all the auctions are not 
everything they should be. Many 
are not bonded, have indifferent 
scales, charge too much. It has 
been found on survey that posted 
markets generally have better fa- 
cilities, scales, sanitary conditions, 
level of charges and practices. 
Since the future of the auctions 
depends upon the service they per- 
form, the auctions themselves 
should desire posting. 

The producers are particularly 
interested, for among the require- 
ments under posting is that of 
bonding as a safeguard to buyers 
and sellers. Thousands of dollars 
have been lost to producers in 
failures of unposted auctions. 
There have been no losses thus far 
to those who patronize posted 
markets. 

It might be argued that the 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration is not doing the super- 
visory job on the auctions that it 


(Continued on Page 23) 





An Industry Report 


Ww. summarize below a report on live- 
stock matters issued by F. E. Mollin, 
executive secretary of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association: 


PRICE CONTROL: No particular 
changes were made in the new price and 
wage law affecting cattle except one, 
which evidently is not workable. It is 
the Williams amendment. Expected to 
help the chicken industry, it provides 
that the administrator must not permit 
margins to be increased above the basis 
in the original price ceilings, so if 
prices go down below ceiling the price 
at wholesale and retail would have to 
come down accordingly. But it applies 
to commodities ceilings on which are 
fixed at the farm level. Only three 
commodities, according to OPS, are so 
fixed: soybeans, rice and beef cattle. So 
chickens are out. And since the cattle 
market fluctuates daily, administrative 
problems would be so great as to cause, 
we understand, the OPS to take the 
stand that beef cattle ceilings are not 
fixed at the farm level. 


MEAT INSPECTION: Appropriation 
for this public service will, with eco- 
nomies and efficiencies, suffice and will 
put the meat inspection service back 
where the federal government pays for 
the inspection. 


Buy AMERICAN: The Buy-Amer- 
ican amendment which, among other 
things, restricts the purchase of beef 
offshore by the military department, has 
again been included in the appropria- 
tion bill. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE: 
Canada evidently has the recent out- 
break under control. Propaganda is 
aiming at opening the American border 


DO YOU REMEMBER 


The McCarran cattle-theft bill? It 
is a good example, from among many, 
that the resolutions which cattlemen 
sweat over and vote on at convention 
time do bring results. 

The American National started a 
five-year congressional battle in 1937 
with a resolution asking for a law 
making it a federal offense to trans- 
port stolen cattle across state lines. 
Nevada’s Senator Pat McCarran used 
the resolution as basis for a bill. Be- 
fore it finally became Public Law 217 


in 1941, it had passed the Senate five 
times, the House four times and had 


been vetoed three times. While not 
objecting to the cattle-theft pro- 
visions of the bill, President Franklin 
Roosevelt did reject House amend- 
ments which would include chicken 
thefts. “I don’t want the FBI to be 
always chasing chickens,” said he. 

The law, by providing a strong 
weapon against big-scale cattle rust- 
ling, has served well the original 
intent of the American National in 
proposing it through a convention 
resolution. 





now that the disease is stamped out. 
The advisory committee, headed by Al- 
bert Mitchell of New Mexico, has rec- 
ommended that Canada should be treated 
substantially on the same basis as 
Mexico; that is, a year must elapse from 
the last outbreak before the border 
opens. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment recently reported the U. S. gov- 
ernment had no plans to remove its 
embargo on imports from Canada. 

LABORATORY: The $10,000,000 for 
a laboratory to study foot-and-mouth 
disease was included in an appropria- 
tions bill providing about a billion and 
a half, mostly for payment of Korean 
war costs. 

RECREATION IN FORESTS: H. R. 
565, providing for earmarking 10 per 
cent of forest receipts for recreational 
purposes, died in committee. 

CAPITAL GAINS: An attempt at a 
regulation that stockmen reporting on 
the cash basis must take additions to 
their breeding herds into inventory has 
failed. However, evidently an attempt 
will be made to amend the law to that 
effect next year. The attempt prob- 
ably will fail. 

MEETING: The Cattle and Beef In- 
dustry Committee, representing pro- 
ducers, feeders, packers, retailers and 
Meat Board met in Denver July 18 to 
talk over a possible serious surplus of 
the lower grades of beef and the prob- 
lem of moving such a surplus. Already 
lower grades are down $8 to $10 per 
cwt., cattle numbers are high, sub- 
stantial import, much of it utility and 
commercial, is threatening, and storage 
holdings are high. 

GRAZING COMMITTEE: A commit- 
tee of the Stockmen’s Grazing Com- 
mittee in Salt Lake City recently fur- 
thered plans for a brochure to explain 
the proposed uniform federal grazing 
land legislation. The brochure is now 
being prepared. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENT:  Appro- 
priations of forest grazing receipt 
money is $310,000 plus $390,000 re- 


maining from last year’s appropriation, 
making a total of $700,000 for the fiscal 
year starting July 1, 1952. No one-to- 
three matching money is involved. 
HORSE MEAT: The price regulation 
for horse meat issued by OPS some 
months ago caused considerable - talk 
about mixing of horse meat with beef. 
We have queried the meat inspection 
division of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry on this. They have no regulation 
permitting the mixing in an inspection 
plant whether a meat packing plant or 
horse meat packing plant, and have no 
intention of making such a regulation. 


FROM THE STATES 


First of four range forage demonstra- 
tions planned for Colorado has been set 





up on the Frank Fehling ranch near . 


Nathrop. The demonstration will com- 
pare gains on cattle in a lightly grazed 
pasture with those of cattle under 
normal stocking on a forest range allot- 
‘ment and the effect on vegetation under 





the different degrees of use. The pro. 
gram, planned by the Colorado Agyj. 
cultural Planning Committee and the 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, wij] 
be carried on for a number of years, 

* * * 


South Dakota cattlemen were unable 
at a meeting in Pierre to agree with 
dairymen on a brucellosis control pro. 
gram. Dairymen offered a_ semi-com- 
pulsory plan while the beef cattle rep. 
resentatives wanted a voluntary pro. 
gram. The program, the ranchers said, 
was too rigid. A special committee wil] 
undertake drafting of a program. 












A new California law makes it neces- 
sary for cattlemen who place cattle in 
feedlots or pastures to record their con- 
tracts within 10 days, whether or not 
the cattle bear their brands. Otherwise 
their ownership rights are subordinate 
to those of purchasers, creditors and en- 
cumbrances unless they have actual 
knowledge of the ownership of the 
cattle. Under the old law a recorded 
brand was constructive notice of the 
owners’ rights to the cattle bearing such 
brands. Now constructive notice is in- 
sufficient. The contract should be re- 
corded in the county in which the feeder 
or owner of the pasture resides. 


























A law efective June 1 in Alabama out- 
laws the open range. The law provides 
for taking up and impounding livestock 
running at large upon state and federal 
aid highways. The Alabama Cattlemen's 
Association was behind the law. . . Flor- 
ida established a fence law some time 
ago and the open range is gone in that 
state, too. 














In connection with a proposed state 
feed law, Idaho feed dealers and repre- 
sentatives have asked that all mineral 
feeds and mixtures be chemically 
tested and that the state agriculture de- 
partment issue rules on labeling and 
control of antibiotics and vitamins used 
in livestock feeding under its present 
powers. The new law, as_ proposed, 
would empower the state to halt sale 
of feeds not up to standards. 





















Here's a Thought 


Mrs. Donald W. Jewett of Big 
Piney, Wyo., offers a public rela- 
tions (and advertising) suggestion 
which might well be of interest to 
other stockmen and _ stockwomen. 










Every time the Jewetts pay bills and 
make purchases, their check carries 
the story, though perhaps indirectly, 
of how the money is made to pay for 
the things the cattleman buys from 









the merchant or service man. Im- 
printed as a background on every 
check written by Mr. and Mrs. Jewett 
for instance, is a neat little picture 
of a cow and a couple of calves; every 
time any kind of financial transac- 
tion takes place, there goes this little 
trio of pictured animals to spread the 
idea among other businesses that 
stock growing is contributing to their 
success. 
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A before-and-after shot. Spraying 
sagebrush with 2,4-D in the region in 
May or cutting it in June results in 
excellent control of the shrub, increasing 
carrying capacity about 50 per cent, gain 
per head 10 per cent, gain per acre 80 
per cent and raises the market value of 
the cattle. Grazing returns from the 
land are doubled by these advantages. 


F YOU DRIVE OUT to the U. S. 
Southern Great Plains experiment 
plots 20 miles southwest of Woodward, 
Okla., you can see for yourself how re- 
seeded pastures can put two or three 
times as much gain on a steer as well 
managed range; how sprayed sagebrush 
land can carry 50 per cent more cattle, 
and get a lot of solid advice on supple- 
menting your range forage with pro- 
tein, minerals, grains and other feed. 

These and other studies have been 
conducted at the station since 1937 and 
the information that has come out has 
been of great value to the livestock in- 
dustry. Dave Savage, director of the 
station, believes, however, that more 
stockmen should use the information 
that the Southwestern and other sta- 
tions put out. “If cattlemen of the West 
could apply all the currently available 
information on range management, they 
could easily double the present grazing 
returns from their ranges,” he said. 

So, to help with the good work, we 
are starting out in this issue with some 
of the highlights of these practical range 
studies for the reader’s information. 
Many of the results have general if not 
Specific application to the problems and 
conditions on your own range. They’re 
worth careful reading. 


Reseeded Pastures 

Reseeding abandoned farmland or sec- 
ond-rate cropland to an excellent mix- 
ture of well-adapted native grasses is 
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Managing Range 
and Cattle 






FOR THE INDUSTRY 





Spraying sagebrush with 2,4-D at the fast-growing stage. 


one of the most effective means of in- 
creasing forage yields and beef produc- 
tion. Reseeded pastures on the station 
produce two to three times as much 
steer gain per acre and correspondingly 
more net profit than well managed na- 
tive range. Several of the more promis- 
ing grasses yield net grazing returns su- 
perior to profits obtainable from above- 
average yields of wheat on comparable 
soil types. 

The most successful method of estab- 
lishing grasses on cultivated or aban- 
doned farmland is to drill a mixture of 
well-adapted grasses in spring in the 
protection of undisturbed stubble left 
by a previous crop of close-drilled sorg- 
hum. This is the nearest approach to an 
ideal seedbed in wind-erosion areas. It 
leaves the soil firm, with sufficient non- 
competitive plant residue to control wind 
and water erosion, prevent crusting and 
reduce surface evaporation until shallow- 
seeded grasses become established. Eco- 
nomic studies reveal that grazing the 
preparatory crop or utilizing it in the 
form of harvested feed defrays much of 
the cost involved in grass establishment. 

Mixtures of several grasses are rec- 


ommended in preference to a pure seed- 
ing of a single species, although excellent 
results were obtained from the latter 
type of planting in several instances. A 
reseeded mixture of side-oats grama, blue 
grama, western wheatgrass and Texas 
bluegrass—a combination of warm-sea- 
son and cool-season grasses—was su- 
perior to native range in every respect, 
including grazing capacity, beef gain per 
head, gain per acre and net returns. 

A standard mixture recommended by 
the station for heavy soils includes 2 
pounds of blue grama seed per acre, 2 
pounds of side-oats grama, 1 pound of 
buffalo grass, 1 pound of western wheat- 
grass and 1 pound of switchgrass. Sug- 
gested for sandy soils is a mixture con- 
taining 2 pounds of side-oats grama, 2 
pounds of blue grama, 2 pounds of mixed 
bluestem, 1 pound of western wheat- 
grass, % pound of sand lovegrass and 
1%4 pound of switchgrass. 

Well adapted native grasses and grass 
mixtures of this kind have been widely 
and successfully used for reseeding pur- 
poses in the Southern Great Plains. In 
contrast with this, the tendency has 
been to ignore the natives and concen- 
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trate on introduced grasses for range 
and pasture seedings in the North. This 
trend in the North has resulted from 
failure to consider the fact that southern 
sources of native grasses are much more 
productive than local or northern sources 
at any given latitude in the Plains. 
Forage yield, length of growing seas- 


the least palatable grass included in the 
grazing trials, produced the lowest gain 
per head of livestock and was the short- 
est-lived grass in the tests. Gains per 
head on this grass were over 100 pounds 
per head less than those obtained from 
sand lovegrass, and were even less than 
the gain recorded on deliberately over- 





Yearling steers grazing on native sand lovegrass reseeded on abandoned farm 
land. This extremely palatable and nutritious grass is adapted to deep sand. It 
produced the following advantages over well managed native range: Steers per 
square mile on sand lovegrass 160, with liveweight gains 422 pounds per head or 
108.1 pounds per acre; steers per square mile on native range 52, with liveweight 
gains 392 pounds per head or 35.4 pounds per acre. 


on and nutritive values are greatly in- 
creased by using southern sources of 
native grass seed. Most native grasses 
may be used several hundred miles north 
of their origin without much danger of 
winter-killing. Recognition of these 
facts should result in more extensive 
use of native grasses in the future. 
Seeds of native grasses from New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma and Texas, for example, 
produce higher forage yields and re- 
main green longer than northern sources 
wherever the two are compared. In 
contrast with this, seed of native grasses 
from Colorado and Kansas produce in 
Oklahoma and Texas much less than half 
the forage field of the same species na- 
tive to the latter states. 


Sand lovegrass had beef- producing 
qualities superior to those of any other 
grass included in the grazing tests. Steer 
calves started on this grass in November 
usually doubled their weight by the fol- 
lowing fall. This highly palatable and 
nutritious native grass does not persist 
indefinitely except on extremely sandy 
soil. Moreover, it is so highly palatable 
to livestock that it is likely to be injured 
by excessive grazing unless it occurs 
abundantly in a pasture. For these rea- 
sons, the grass should be included as an 
important part of mixtures for sandy 
land containing some heavy soil. 

Weeping lovegrass, a high-producing 
and easily established grass from South 
Africa supported more cattle, produced 
more gain per acre and made more profit 
than any other grass during the last six 
years. However, weeping lovegrass was 
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grazed native range. The grass, how- 
ever, shows promise under heavy use 
on poor soils in the eastern and southern 
parts of the Great Plains. 


Grazing results on weeping lovegrass 
were materially improved by applications 
of nitrogenous fertilizer and by supple- 
menting the grass with cottonseed cake 
all year. However, even with these 
amendments, the gains per head were 
much less than those obtained on native 
grasses. 


Switchgrass, a native tall grass, has 
been grazed in comparison with other 
species during the past three years. It 
proved to be highly productive and 
yielded excellent returns per acre. It is 
palatable and nutritious in summer but 
lacks in both respects in winter. This 
grass makes excellent hay when cut 
before the heads mature. It usually pro- 
duces satisfactory yields of clean seed 
that is easy to harvest and drill with 
ordinary machinery. It is further noted 
for ease of establishment and seedling 
vigor. 

The King Ranch strain of Turkestan 
bluestem has been grazed separately in 
comparison with other species during the 
past two years. Grazing results from 
this grass were outstanding the first 
year but comparatively poor the next. 
Dry freezing last winter destroyed 20 
per cent of the stand and severely in- 
jured the remaining plants. The result 
was that cattle had to be removed from 
the pasture for six weeks in the spring 
to allow the grass to recover. Stand 
recovery from reseeding and natural 


spread of surviving plants were remark. 
ably fast, but in the meantime the pas. 
ture became somewhat infested with 
weedy grasses. Further trials will pe 
necessary to determine the adaptation 
of this species. The latitude of Wood. 
ward may be too far north for sustained 
production of this otherwise valuable 
grass. 


Caucasian bluestem is similar tg 
K. R. bluestem in forage production, ease 
of establishment and reseeding ability in 
the face of severe competition. However, 
the Caucasion variety is much more win. 
ter-hardy and shows promise for use in 
reseeding depleted rangeland. It ap- 
pears to be much superior to native 
grasses for this purpose. 


Western wheatgrass and Texas blue- 
grass, two cool-season natives, continue 
to show promise in promoting winter 
gains and saving on protein supplements, 
However, they have given less favor. 
able results during the last two dry win- 
ters than formerly. With their growth 
checked by dry weather during the cool- 
er seasons of the year, pure seedings 
of these grasses were invaded with sec- 
ond-rate warm-season grasses. There- 
fore, it is suggested that best’ results 
may be obtained by seeding these 
grasses in mixtures with superior warm- 
season grasses at the outset. 


These outstanding results from re- 
seeded grasses were obtained mainly 
with well-adapted sources of bulk seed. 
Even greater returns may be expected 
when seed from products of grass breed- 
ing work become generally available. 
Some of these new strains being de- 
veloped at Woodward and elsewhere in 
the Plains show much promise as su- 
perior seed and forage producers. Sey- 
eral of them are likely to be of great 
value in extending the green grazing 
season in cool weather and in the face 
of summer heat. 


Grasses of the Great Plains are su- 


perior in yearlong grazing value to those 
(Continued on Page 31) 





The region served by the Woodward, 
Okla., station. This headquarters station 


for grass breeding, regrassing, an 
range and pasture improvement studies 
includes 920 acres near Woodward and 
4,315 acres north of Fort Supply. 
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Republican, Democratic Platforms 
On Major Issues 


FOREIGN POLICY 


REPUBLICAN: Deplore squandering 
of power and prestige, ours at the end 
of World War II. The administration 
lost the peace so dearly earned in World 
War II. More incentives and hopes 
sustaining us through World War II 
were betrayed. Abandoned friendly na- 
tions such as Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, Foresook na- 
tionalist government of China to Com- 
munists. Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam 
were scenes of tragic blunders. With 
foresight, the Korean War would never 
have happened. Middle East and much 
of Africa seethes with anti-American 
sentiment. Democrats profess to follow 
a defensive policy of containment of 
Russian Communism which has not con- 
tained it. We cooperated in organiza- 
tion of U. N., establishing of trustee- 
ship principle for dependent people, 
making of peace with Japan and Ger- 
many and building of more solid securi- 
ty in Europe. Dedicated to wage peace. 
Support idea of homeland for Jews, as 
has done for 50 years. No treaties with 
foreign countries which would deprive 
our citizens of the rights guaranteed 
them by the federal Constitution. Ex- 
pand mutually advantageous world 
trade. Deplore the discriminatory prac- 
tices against our exports such as pref- 
erential tariffs, monetary license restric- 
tions and other arbitrary devices. 

DEMOCRAT: Peace with honor. De- 
termined to prevent World War III. Can 
be prevented only by continuing present 
policies, strengthening U.N. Korea has 
proved to Russians U. N. will resist 
aggression. Oppose weakening of re- 
ciprocal trade program. Our economy 
requires expanded export markets. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


REPUBLICAN: Develop with utmost 
speed a force to deter sudden attack. 
Will adequately support military serv- 
ices in all necessary ways. Will coordi- 
nate our military policy with our for- 
eign policy, seeking universal limita- 
tion and control of armament. Will strip 
Preparedness program clean of waste. 


DEMOCRAT: Ridiculous to advocate 
U.S. go it alone. In 1947 Hemisphere de- 
fense promoted at Rio de Janeiro. In 
1948 Marshall Plan. In 1949 North At- 
lantic Treaty. In 1951 Point 4 program; 
Korean action; Pacific security pacts; 
Mutual security program, all landmarks 
in mobilizing the free world. Further 
promoted European unity. Welcomed 
German Federal Republic. Will not aban- 
don free peoples of Central Europe. 


TAXATION AND MONETARY 
POLICY 
REPUBLICAN: Wanton extravagance 
and inflationary policies of the admin- 
istration must give way to sound econo- 
my. Federal Reserve System must exer- 
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cise its functions without political pres- 
sure from the Treasury or the Presi- 
dent. Will put dollar on a fully converti- 
ble gold basis. 

DEMOCRAT: Pay-as-you-go taxation 
and direct control of prices and rents. 
Maintain high employment. Oppose fed- 
eral general sales tax. Favor tax re- 
duction but will not imperil nation’s se- 
curity by reckless promises to reduce 
taxes. Favor keeping government ex- 
penditures at lowest possible level. 


AGRICULTURE 


REPUBLICAN: Sound farm program 
is a high national duty. Administration 
seeks to destroy farmers’ freedom. Uses 
U. S. Treasury and bloated federal 
agencies to make farmer dependent on 
government. Condemn Brannan Plan. 
Condemn direct payment of subsidies in 
lieu of prices. Favor program of full 
parity prices, commodity loans on non- 
perishable products, on farm storage, 
ample farm credit, voluntary crop in- 
surance. By-partisan federal agriculture 
commission to review policies and admin- 
istration of farm programs and make 
recommendations. Locally controlled soil 
conservation program. Payments for 
permanent practices and improvements. 
Flood control on each watershed as 
needed, including reforestation and wa- 
ter management. Expand agriculture re- 
search and education. Restore foreign 
and local markets. Support for farm- 
operated cooperatives, more rural elec- 
trification and communication with fed- 
eral assistance where private enterprise 
not adequate. Adequate manpower on 
farm. Increase efficiency of Department 
of Agriculture and stop assumption of 
powers over farmers not intended by 
Congress. 

DEMOCRAT: Continue and improve 
support of agriculture; support basic 
commodities at not under 90 per cent 
of parity. Continue widest farmer par- 
ticipation through referenda, farmer- 
elected committee and soil conservation 
districts. Pledge adequate storage facili- 
ties for farm products in order to pro- 
tect integrity of farm price support pro- 
grams. Continue efforts to reduce trade 
barriers to provide better markets at 
home and abroad. Continue farm credit 
facilities to aid in establishing produc- 
tive farm units. Continue crop insur- 
ance created and developed under Demo- 
cratic administration. Continue to make 
electric power and telephone service 
available to every farm in the nation. 
Favor bona fide farm coops and will 
protect them from punitive taxation. 
Recognize need of farmers for tools, ma- 
chines, fertilizer and manpower to meet 
the demands of national defense. 


LABOR 


REPUBLICAN: Favor legislation like 
Taft-Hartley law which gives working 


man right to: quit his job any time; 
take part in union activities; remain in 
union as long as dues are paid; protec- 
tion from unfair practices, other em- 
ployees or officials; political activity of 
own choice and to contribute thereto; a 
job without joining a union; protection 
from money damages in cases against 
his union. 

Right of union to: Make union shop 
contracts by agreement with manage- 
ment; right to strike; free collective bar- 
gaining; protection from other unions 
during life of union contract. Urge such 
amendments to Taft-Hartley law as ex- 
perience shows are needed and desira- 
ble. Condemn illegal seizure of plants 
by President. 

DEMOCRAT: Good incomes for work- 
ers are the secret for great consumer 
markets. Repeal Taft-Hartley law. It is 
inadequate, unworkable and unfair. In- 
terferes with right of laborers to or- 
ganize in unions of their own choosing. 
Favor giving President authority to cope 
with a breakdown of collective bargain- 
ing. Believe in equal pay for equal work 
regardless of sex or physical handicap. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


REPUBLICAN: For full and orderly 
program in development and conserva- 
tion of natural resources. Deplore pref- 
erence to foreign producers of minerals 
available in U. S. Favor reasonable de- 
pletion allowances; defense procurement 
policies; synthetics fuels research; good 
faith administration of mining laws; 
stock-piling of critical raw materials; 
restoration to states of rights to all 
offshore lands and resources; protec- 
tion of fisheries, including safeguards 
against unfair foreign competition. Jus- 
tifiable public works by federal and 
state governments. Greater local parti- 
cipation in operation, control and event- 
ual ownership. Oppose federal under- 
mining of state control of water use, 
acquiring of water rights, and socialistic 
valley authorities. 

DEMOCRAT: Need well rounded na- 
tion-wide development of natural water 
and land resources with continuing pref- 
erence to public agencies and coopera- 
tives in all parts of the country. Will 
continue to protect such resources from 
destructive monopoly and exploitation. 
Will support regional river basin de- 
velopment. Great need for low cost com- 
mercial fertilizers. 


Need to demonstrate on federal prop- 
erties such management policies as will 
assist state and private owners. Will 
increase forest access roads on both 
private and public lands. Increase water 
production from federal sources. Will 
encourage exploration and development 
of mineral resources and provide for 
stock-piling. 

Adequate protection of domestic fish- 


il 








eries and promotion of treaties better to 
protect and utilize international fish- 
eries. Pledge to 28,000,000 fishermen 
and hunters improvement of recrea- 
tional facilities. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


REPUBLICAN: Private ownership of 
public lands where highest use is pro- 
moted. Study tax free public land effect 
on state and local economy. Eliminate 
arbitrary bureaucratic management of 
public lands and forests. Define rights 
and privileges of users of public lands: 
provide independent judicial review of 
administration. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


REPUBLICAN: Rescue from inflation 
60,000,000 people who are under federal 
old-age insurance. Extend this insurance 
to those qualified but not covered. Sim- 
plify administration of the act. Make 
study of universal pay-as-you-go in- 
surance. 

DEMOCRAT: Strengthen old-age and 
survivors insurance by widening bene- 
fits. Eliminate restriction of earning by 
old age pensioners. 

Favor stronger unemployment insur- 
ance and benefits for blind, disabled and 
aged citizens and children. 

Encourage private social agencies to 
complement federal program. Will con- 
tinue support for campaign that mod- 
ern medicine is waging against disease. 
Favor aid to medical education, hospital 
centers. Favor resolute attack on heavy 
financial hazard of serious illness. Mod- 
ern medical care has grown prohibitive 
for millions of people. Favor programs 
of private housing, public low-rent hous- 
ing, slum clearance, urban development 
and farm housing. Extend housing aid 
to defense workers, middle income fami- 
lies, aged persons, migratory workers 
and veterans. Federal aid to, but not 
control of, state and local educational 
units which adhere to minimum stand- 
ards. Child welfare for those who can- 
not be cared for by parents or private 
agencies. Especially for children of those 
who served in armed forces. Enlarge 
school lunch program. Provide for care 
of children of parents away on defense 
work, and of migratory workers. 


HEALTH 
REPUBLICAN: Can’t maintain health 
of citizens through bureaucratic control. 
Oppose federal compulsory health in- 
surance. 


EDUCATION 
REPUBLICAN: Favor our traditional 
state and locally controlled free tax- 
supported schools. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 

REPUBLICAN: Pledge thorough re- 
organization of federal government as 
recommended in Hoover report and not 
as submitted to Congress by the ad- 
ministration to further its power. 

DEMOCRAT: Government must be ef- 
ficiently and economically operated. 
Pledge our support to continuing re- 
organization wherever improvements 
can be made. 
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Multiple Range Use 


On June 6 Cecil H. Miller, of the 
Coconino Cattle Company at Phoeniz, 
addressed a meeting of the American 
Society of Range Management at Globe, 
Ariz. The following portions of Mr. 
Miller’s speech, titled “Multiple Use of 
Range Lands in Arizona,” are here 
printed as a matter of interest to the 
stockman because it approaches the 
subject from the viewpoint of the gen- 
eral public: 


6 age USES that our range lands are 

subjected to are as follows, listed in 
the order of their importance to the 
people of Arizona and to the nation: 
(1) watershed and water production; 
(2) production of livestock; (3) produc- 
tion of lumber; (4) recreation, (5) hunt- 
ing and fishing. 


Watersheds and the production of 
water must come first. ... The only 
industry that can continue to grow 
and exist in perpetuity is agriculture. 
Its growth depends on water. In turn, 
all business depends on agriculture. 
With less water we sell less goods, have 
fewer jobs, and generally the state can 
support fewer people. 


The second avenue of attack to the 
problem is to develop more water, both 
gravity and ground. This prong of the 
attack deals with range lands. . . . The 
plants that provide the best conditions 
for a watershed are the grasses. Grasses 
use less water than any of the others. 
They permit the snow to reach the 
ground and are the best preventive of 
erosion. Grasses also provide food for 
livestock. Livestock is the basis of all 
sound agriculture. The wealth of the 
state—and by wealth I mean things that 
people must have to live; namely, foods 
and fiber—is principally dependent on 
agriculture. . . . A program of eradi- 
cation of useless plants such as juniper, 
brush, mesquite and jack pines must be 
carried on if we are to avoid a shrinking 
agricultural economy in Arizona... . 
There have doubtless been many mis- 
takes made in the management of our 
watersheds in the past. Users have 
contributed their share of mistakes as 
well as the agencies that were in charge 
of most of our watersheds. Blaming 
each other is no cure and provides no 
water. 


The use of range lands for livestock 
is important second only to water. Here 
again the public’s interest comes first. 
It is to the public interest that our range 
lands produce as much livestock as it 
is possible continuously to produce. The 
public benefits in the larger supply of 
livestock by lower prices for meat, 
more jobs and services resulting in a 
larger number of livestock. . . . The en- 
croachment of useless vegetation on the 
ranges and steady increase in game has 
caused, and will continue to cause, a 
decrease in livestock in Arizona. This 
is contrary to the public interest, al- 
though the stockmen may make more 
money on less livestock and the hunters 


have more game. . . . Programs should 
immediately be started to make the state 
livestock production comparable to the 
past. Indiscriminate burning is not the 
answer. An economical method of eradj. 
cation that is selective and a reseeding 
program are needed. Range improve. 
ment is expensive and the financial byr. 
den is such that the benefits from the 
improvement must accrue to the liye. 
stock industry. The condition as it now 
exists, with the ever-increasing number 
of elk and other game, does not permit 
the livestock industry to improve the 
ranges and reap the benefit of the jm. 
provements. ... 


Simply curtailing livestock numbers 
on the ranges cures nothing on a per- 
manent basis. It is only a temporary 
relief measure and cutting must con- 
tinue unless positive action is taken to 
restore the ranges. The public owns 
more than 80 per cent of the land in 
Arizona through forests, state lands and 
Indian lands. The public interest must 
be recognized and the users of these 
lands must use them for the best in- 
terests of the public and not for selfish 
ends, forgetful of the public. 

Lumber is a very important product 
of some range lands. The lands that pro- 
duce merchantable timber are important 
to our watersheds and to the production 
of livestock, for recreational purposes 
and for game. They should be handled 
first, to produce the maximum amount 
of good timber; second, to produce the 
maximum amount of run-off of water 
into our reservoirs and streams; third, 
for the recreation of the general public; 
fourth, for the ‘production of game. The 
Forest Service has done an excellent job 
of preventing our forests from being 
burned up but have been backward in 
their cultural methods in growing tin- 
ber. ... As long as the federal govern- 
ment owns these forest timber bearing 
lands ... the federal government should 
spend sufficient money properly to take 
care of them. 

Recreation on range lands comes 
fourth. The public interest, owning the 
largest share of the range lands, is the 
largest interest. The public’s first in- 
terest is things they must have to live— 
food, fiber, jobs, or the means of ac- 
quiring the necessities of life. After the 
necessities are provided there comes 
recreation. Needed camp grounds, do- 
mestic water and roads are essential to 
the public. The use of the range lands 
by the public need not interfere with 
water or livestock production. The pub- 
lic must be educated to the fact that 
ownership does not carry the right of 
destruction There are some 
of our more ardent sportsmen who de- 
mand that livestock be taken off and 
the ranges turned over to game. It 
would be just as sensible and logical to 
demand that the Corn Bent be turned 
back to the production of buffalo. How 
many people could the country support 
if that were done? Some of our more 
ardent fishermen in the past demanded 
that the water users not lower the water 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Association Notes 





A new county affiliate to the Florida 
State Cattlemen’s Association is the re- 
cently formed Jackson County Cattle- 
men’s Association. Ed L. Watkins of 
Cottondale has been named the group’s 
president, W. B. Anderson of Greenwood 
is vice president, and W. W. Glenn is 
secretary-treasurer. . . . Another new 
affiliate to the state organization is 
that of Okaloosa County, where Alston 
Campbell of Laurel Hill will be the first 
president, Clyde Reece of Baker vice 
president, and County Agent Alex Clem- 
mons secretary-treasurer. In this asso- 
ciation active members will be cattle 
owners and associate members will be 
persons interested in the cattle business 
but who do not own cattle. 


In Montana, the Judith Basin Stock- 
men held their spring meeting last 
month at Stanford under the chairman- 
ship of President Wilmer Schmitt. Re- 
elected to office were Mr. Schmitt, of 
Stanford; Vice President Roy Keating, 
of Utica; Treasurer N. O. Husband; 
Secretary Allen Nelson, of Stanford. 
Another meeting in the Treasure State 
was that of the Beartooth Stock Asso- 
ciation in Absarokee, Mont., some weeks 
ago. President William Mackay con- 
ducted the program which included ad- 
dresses by Jack Milburn of Grass Range, 
president of the Montana Stockgrowers 
Association; Ralph Miracle, secretary ot 
the Montana Livestock Commission, and 
state veterinarian H. F. Wilkins. Newly 
elected officers of this group are: C. L. 
Pelton, Fishtail, president; Pen Wright, 
Fishtail, vice president; Ingwald John- 
son, Absarokee, secretary. 


Recent LOUISIANA meetings have 
included the following: Point Coupee 
Parish cattlemen met at Innis to take 
up the matter of formally organizing. 
On hand to give them information were 
George L. Gayden, Jr., president of the 
Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association; N. H. 
Dekle, the state first vice president, and 
Noah Ward, secretary of the state group 
and also of the Louisiana Livestock 
Brand Commission. Rodney Walcot of 
New Roads was appointed chairman of 
a preliminary organization committee. 

. . Cattle theft provided the main 
topic of discussion when the Jefferson- 
St. Charles Parish Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion met, and nearly $2,500 was pledged 
by members for purposes of fighting 
such thefts. The three state association 
officers addressed the group and also 
Frank Noel, vice president for the 
southeast district of the Louisiana asso- 
ciation. . . . The St. Tammany Parish 
took steps to re-activate operation in a 
recent meeting where the following 
officers were named by an enthusiastic 
attendance: A. J. Plauche, president; 
Rudolph Schultz, vice president; Dalton 
Barringer, secretary-treasurer. Messrs. 
Gayden, Dekle and Ward spoke to the 
gathering. . .. Another new parish group 
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in the Louisiana association is the St. 
James association which organized some 
weeks ago and named the following offi- 
cers: Sidney E. Wood, Welcome, pres- 
ident; Milton Keller, Hester, vice pres- 
ident; Joe Lamendola, Convent, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The state group officers 
spoke to the members. 


The 18th annual meeting of the Osage 
County Cattlemen’s Association took 
place June 27-28 at Pawhuska, Okla., 
and consisted of business sessions the 
first day (with banquet in the evening) 
and a ranch and cattle tour as the an- 
nual feature of the second day. At 
noon on the tour day some 750 persons 
enjoyed a barbecue lunch at noon. 

Included among first-day speakers 
were Stephen H. Hart, tax attorney of 
Denver, Colo., and R. C. Pollock, gen- 
eral manager of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board at Chicago. 

New officers who will guide the or- 
ganization in the coming year are: Fred 
Craddock, succeeding J. B. Smith as 
president; Jack B. Walker, vice pres- 
ident; Edmund T. Kennedy, secretary. 
All reside at Pawhuska. 


Arizona’s two youngest cattle associa- 
tions—the Yuma County Livestock As- 
sociation and the Yuma CowBelles—now 
boast respective memberships of around 
100 and 41 persons. President of the 
cattlemen’s group is Les Barkley; Harry 
Knight is vice-president and Art Con- 
verse is the secretary. The organization 
recently held its first annual barbecue 
and dance. 


In Florida, the Washington County 
Cattlemen has elected Ned Brock of 
Vernon to the presidency. Other new 
officers are Lee Stanton, vice-president; 
J. E. Davis, secretary-treasurer. V. J. 
Collins is the retiring president. A mem- 
bership campaign is planned. 





BRAND CONFERENCE 


THE National Livestock Brand Cop. 

ference last month brought repre. 
sentatives from 18 states and Canad, 
to the meeting site in Denver, Colo, 
Discussion of inspection problems. and of 
ideas for handling them took top spot, 
with a special attention-getter this yea; 
in the form of an OPS suit being 
brought against the North Dakota Stock. 
men’s Association for raising its inspee. 
tion fees 3 cents per head. 


President O. J. Shaw of Boise, Ida, 
was unable to be present for the copn- 
ference, bu, his leadership for the past 
year was commended as the members 
gathered to elect a new slate of officers. 
The new president is Lyman Brewster 
of Birney, Mont.; Ralph Miracle of 
Billings, Mont., is the re-elected secre. 
tary-treasurer, while William Perry of 
Alabama is the new vice president. 

Speakers included F. E. Mollin, execu- 
tive secretary of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, who urged full 
state cooperation with the Packers and 
Stockyards Act ...G. E. Smart, special 
agent of the FBI, who stressed the need 
for keeping his agency informed of 
thefts ... Earle G. Reed, general live- 
stock agent for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, outlining the detailed paper work 
involved under the brand _ inspection 
laws . .. Russell Thorp, field man for 
the American National who for years 
headed up the brand inspection service 
in Wyoming ... Charles Stewart of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association, in an explanation of the 
legal aspects of cattle thefts . .. and 
Fred Matteson, administrator for the 
Packers and Stockyards Act at Denver. 
Joe McCauley of Olympia, Wash., pre- 
sided over a panel discussion on live- 
stock loss investigations. 

The North Dakota case, which bids 
fair to become a cause celebre, is now 
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San Angelo, Texas 





The Quaker Oats Company 
Sherman, Texas 
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In spite of the severe drought last 
year, our Hereford cows fed Ful—0O-Pep 
Range Cubes raised a 96% calf crop 





Our calves hit the ground in strong 
bie P La, y Me condition and their growth rate and 
Ye ; Pn y 4 a development were excellent. 


ch_ bids 


is now 


Our cows cleaned quickly after calving, 
bred on schedule with one service 
and milked heavily all summer. 
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We are certainly pleased with 
our excellent results from feeding 
Ful-—O-—Pep Range Cubes. 


Sincerely, 


\ ; 
Chow td) escue 
(~~ 


Dickin Check these nutritional 


«a | benefits Ful-O-Pep Range Cubes 


$s a mo- 


LIPAN SPRINGS RANCH 









° ee 

unit— give your cattle 
~ = 
Oo 1ts ° 

S v ADDED VITAMIN A, provided 
. nye in natural form by Concentrated Walsh, Colorado 

Brand “=. ‘SR M, Spring Range’, boosts herd health, 

ector \ Ss a ~ * breeding condition and milk flow. , 

, ker Oats C 
- ¥ EXTRA PHOSPHORUS and cal- St Joseph. Missourt 
's John — rae nee — oiee ian 
tinson phate, plus added trace minera - 
-kinson, in Ful-O-Pep promote good body came. tak Switched ae deka ten aie 
e aa condition and calf strength. eee age. Cer reaukts 
e 
1ell’s v NUTRIENT BALANCE of proteins, We now have less trouble with our 
. . . . cows calving and raise a better calf 

yards vitamins and minerals increases crop. Our bulls do excellent on 
Vestern efficiency of dry grass and rough- Ful-0-Pep, too. 

st ock age utilization. We especially like Ful—O-Pep Range 
; Ken- Vv Cubes when the weather gets rough. 
Under- HIGH PALATABILITY and digesti- Your truly, 

West Ne. bility of Ful-O-Pep Range Cubes iby hygunl/ 
ro In- a : 
' make them go farther with less MUNDELL RANCH 
- waste than ordinary or single pro- 

tein supplements. Be ahead! Feed 

JUCER Ful-O-Pep Range Cubes! 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





in the courts with OPS suing for triple 
damages which would come to more than 
$17,000. As explained by Thor Naaden, 
president of the state stockmen’s asso- 
ciation, the inspection fee was raised 3 
cents a head last July after the Packers 
and Stockyards Act administrators and 
the state had both approved the meas- 
ure. Last spring the OPS office decided 
it wanted to get into the act and it is 
claiming the inspection fee increase is 
a violation of the controls law. The 
small increase, which will not be re- 
flected in prices to consumers, is neces- 
sary so that the inspection service can 
continue to pay for itself as it goes. The 
secretary of the South Dakota Stock 
Growers, W. M. Rasmussen of Rapid 
City, has indicated that his group also 
is planning to make a similar increase— 
OPS or no. 


Omaha, Nebr., was chosen by the 
conference for its 1953 assembly. 


TRACE MINERALS NOT 
BRUCELLOSIS CURE 


Widespread claims that the feeding 
of trace element minerals will prevent 
or cure brucellosis in animals or man 
(undulant fever) have been proved false 
by controlled experiments, according to 
the research subcommittee of the Na- 
tional Brucellosis Committee, affiliated 
with Livestock Conservation, Inc. The 
experiments showed that (1) natural 
feeds provided cattle in the test con- 
tained all required trace minerals; (2) 
inasmuch as the animals could not use 
additional amounts, feeding trace min- 
erals wasted materials and time; (3) 
trace elements did not influence the sus- 
ceptibility of cattle to brucellosis or les- 
sen its effects when the disease was es- 
tablished; (4) feeding of trace minerals 
did not shorten the course of the dis- 
ease. The committee did add, however, 
that feeding of trace minerals to cattle 
was not to be given a blanket condemna- 
tion, since “There are some instances 
where such mineral feeding is desirable 
from a nutritional standpoint, but not for 
its effect on brucellosis” . . . In contrast 
to animals, practical and reasonably ef- 
fective treatments are available for 
man. These treatments are almost en- 
tirely with antibiotics, and enable pa- 
tients to remain at home. 
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“Nonsense, my dear, you've never 
looked better.” 
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How They Voted 


The following partial roll call vote is 
the one made in the recent Congress to 
decontrol commodities which are not ra- 
tioned or under allocation, or have been 
selling below ceilings for three months 
(the Talle amendment). We thought our 
readers would be interested in the way 


Previously, the House voted a b)jjj 
to extend the Defense Production Act, 
The votes in this were: 


FOR PASSAGE: 


their representatives voted. 
FOR THE AMENDMENT: 


ALABAMA: Larcade 
Andrews Passman 
Boykin Willis 
Grant MISSISSIPPI: 

ARIZONA: Rankin 
Patten Whitten 

CALIFORNIA: Williams 
Allen Winstead 
Anderson MONTANA: 
Bramblett D’Ewart 
Hillings NEBRASKA: 
Hinshaw Buffett 
Hunter Curtis 
Jackson Harrison 
Johnson Miller 
McDonough NEW MEXICO: 
Phillips Fernandez 
Poulson OKLAHOMA: 
Scudder Belcher 
Werdel Jarman 

COLORADO: OREGON: 
Chenoweth Ellsworth 
Hill Stockman 

FLORIDA: SOUTH DAKOTA: 
Rogers Berry 
Sikes Lovre 

GEORGIA: TEXAS: 

Cox Burleson 
Davis Ikard 
Forrester Kilday 
Wheeler Lucas 
Wood Mahon 

IDAHO: Patman 
Budge Poage 
Wood Regan 

KANSAS: Rogers 
Cole Wilson 
George WASHINGTON: 
Hope Holmes 
Rees Horan 
Scrivner Mack 
Smith Tollefson 

LOUISIANA: WYOMING: 
Brooks Harrison 

* * 


AGAINST THE AMENDMENT: 


ALABAMA: Camp 
Battle Lanham 
DeGraffenried Preston 
Elliott LOUISIANA: 
Jones Boggs 
Rains Hebert 
Roberts Morrison 

ARIZONA: MISSISSIPPI: 
Murdock Colmer 

CALIFORNIA: Smith 
Doyle MONTANA: 
Engle Mansfield 
Havenner NEVADA: 
Holifield Baring 
King OREGON 
McKinnon Angell 
Miller Norblad 
Shelley TEXAS: 
Sheppard Bentsen 
Yorty Thomas 

COLORADO: Thornberry 
Rogers UTAH: 

FLORIDA: Bosone 
Bennett Granger 
Lantaff WASHINGTON: 
McMullen Jackson 

GEORGIA: Mitchell 
Brown 

* a” 


ANSWERED PRESENT: 
Representative Combs, of Texas 


NOT VOTING: 
COLORADO: Burdick 
Aspinall OKLAHOMA: 
FLORIDA: Albert 
Herlong Morris 
GEORGIA: Steed 
Vinson Stigler 
LOUISIANA: Wickersham 
Allen TEXAS: 
MISSISSIPPI: Beckworth 
Abernethy Fisher 
NEW MEXICO: yle 
Dempsey Pickett 
NORTH DAKOTA: Teague 
Aandahl Thompson 


ALABAMA: Hebert 
Battle Larcade 
Boykin Morrison 
DeGraffenried Passman 
Elliott Willis 
Jones MISSISSIPPI: 
Rains Colmer 
Roberts Smith 

ARIZONA: Whitten 
Murdock Williams 

CALIFORNIA: Winstead 
Allen NEVADA: 
Engle Baring 
Holifield NEW MEXICO: 
Johnson Fernandez 
King OKLAHOMA: 
McKinnon Jarman 
Miller OREGON: 
Scudder Angell 

COLORADO: Norblad 
Rogers TEXAS: 

FLORIDA: Bentsen 
Bennett Combs 
Herlong Patman 
Lantaff Thomas 
McMullen Thornberry 
Rogers UTAH: 

Sikes Bosone 

GEORGIA: Granger 
Brown WASHINGTON: 
Cox Holmes 
Camp Horan 
Forrester Jackson 
Preston Mack 

LOUISIANA: Mitchell 
Boggs Tollefson 
Brooks 


* ” 


AGAINST PASSAGE: 


ALABAMA: Rees 
Andrews Scrivner 
Grart Smith 

ARIZONA: MISSISSIPPI: 
Patten Rankin 

CALIFORNIA: MONTANA: 
Andersen D’Ewart 
Bramblett Mansfield 
Doyle NEBRASKA: 
Havenner Buffett 
Hillings Curtis 
Hinshaw Harrison 
Hunter Miller 
Jackson OKLAHOMA: 
McDonough Belcher 
Phillips OREGON: 
Poulson Ellsworth 
Shelley Stockman 
Sheppard SOUTH DAKOTA: 
Werdel Berry 
Yorty Lovre 

COLORADO: TEXAS: 
Chenoweth Burleson 
Hill Fisher 

GEORGIA: Ikard 
Davis Kilday 
Lanham Lucas 
Wheeler Mahon 
Wood Poage 

IDAHO: Regan 
Budge Rogers 
Wood Teague 

KANSAS: Wilson 
Cole WYOMING: 
George Harrison 
Hope 

* * 
NOT VOTING: 

COLORADO: Burdick 
Aspinall OKLAHOMA: 

GEORGIA: Albert 
Vinson Morris 

LOUISIANA: Steed 
Allen Stigler 

MISSISSIPPI: Wickersham 
Abernethy TEXAS: 

NEW MEXICO: Beckworth 
Dempsey Lyle 

NORTH DAKOTA: Pickett 
Aandahl Thompson 


LICKS TB AFTER 60 YEARS 


At a meeting of Parliament House in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, the chairman of 
the Federation of Danish Dairy Associa- 
tions called June 1, 1952, a historic date 
of great importance to the country’s 
farming and dairy industry. he date 
marked “final victory” in the battle 
against bovine tuberculosis in Denmark, 
a battle that had gone on for a full 60 
years. 
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Completing 
the Job 


It takes a lot of good feed 
to put 

500 pounds of gain 

on a baby beef... 


2500 pounds of grain 

250 pounds of protein feed 
1000 pounds of hay 
1000 pounds of silage 





e But even that doesn’t complete the job. Any animals you raise — 
cattle, sheep or hogs—have to be transported to market before you can 
convert all that feed into cash. Safe, fast, dependable rail transporta- 
tion will help solve that problem. 


e That’s where we come in. When your livestock travels to market 
via Burlington, you get efficient freight service at low cost. 


BURLINGTON LINES ¢ Scecyuhere West 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 


Burlington serves important livestock markets at Denver, Omaha, 
Sioux City, St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, 
ARS South St. Paul and Peoria. We are also one of the nation’s 
House in largest carriers of agricultural and dairy products. 
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STOCK 





For dehorning, hoof trimming, horn 
branding, tatooing, and all other work 
on stock where complete access to all 
parts of the body, feet and head is 
necessary, you can’t beat a TEco Cattle 
Stock. 


Patented triple-action dehorning gate 
holds the animal’s head securely and 
safely . . . opens to allow the animal 
to leave through the front of the stock. 


May be moved from place to place in 
a pickup truck or dismantled. They’re 
ruggedly built to high TEco standards 
to give years of service. 





Distributed by 
STONEY, INC. 
Denver — Fort Worth 
HALL & HARMAN EQUIP. CO. 


Toppenish, Wash. 
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Report Covers Work 
Ot Experiment Stations 


The latest annual report on the agri- 
cultural experiments stations has been 
released by the USDA. It is the first 
comprehensive summary of results com- 
ing from the 1951 agricultural marketing 
research at the state sations under the 
federal-grants program. Approximately 
450 lines of marketing investigations are 
under way at the state experiment sta- 
tions. 

The following excerpt with reference 
to cattle is taken from this 1951 report 
on the agricultural experiment stations: 

“Since 1946 the Department, in co- 
operation with 39 State experiment sta- 
tions and Hawaii, has engaged in a con- 
certed beef cattle improvement program 
that has the full-hearted support of 
stockmen and breed associations. 


TESTED FOR EFFICIENT GAINS 

“In Montana, as a result of State ex- 
periment research (coop. USDA), com- 
mercial cattlemen are seeking bulls that 
have been selected and tested for rapid 
and efficient gains. Feeder buyers are 
paying premiums of $2.75 to $3 per hun- 
dredweight for steers from herds using 
such bulls, with a difference of $30 to 
$40 in net return per steer above feed 
cost of one sire group over another. If 
only one-fourth as much difference in net 
return could be had for Montana’s en- 
tire beef output, it would mean a net 
increase of 4 million dollars annually. 
MEDIUM SIZE BEST 

“Typical of results obtained individ- 
ually in a cooperative venture by the 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Ohio stations, is 
the report from the Kansas station that 
medium-size Hereford cattle tend to re- 
turn more to the producer than extreme- 
ly small or large-size cattle. In Kansas 
medium-size steers sold for 25 cents a 
hundredweight more than small steers 
and for 91 cents a hundredweight more 
than large steers. This research was 
supported in part by the American Here- 
ford Association and was an attempt to 
answer a practical question often raised 
by feeders and breeders “What size cat- 
tle should be raised?” 
MIDGET CATTLE 2 

“Considerable publicity has recently 


been given to so-called “midget” oy 
“dwarf” cattle. South Dakota station 
findings show that this character is jp. 
herited. The California station is applying 
that finding for the benefit of the cattle 
breeder by measuring heads and taking 
other anatomical and endocrine measure. 
ments. Heads of heterozygotic animals, 
the ones that carry and are able to trans. 
mit the dwarf gene to offspring, appar. 
ently differ in certain aspects from nor. 
mal noncarriers. Owners of animals jp 
herds throughout California and in some 
other western States are cooperating in 
an effort to rule out the disastrous dwarf 
character in their breeding programs. 


PIGMENTATION PROTECTS 


“Cancer eye, a serious ailment caus- 
ing the loss of many range cattle, has 
been studied by the Oregon and New 
Mexico stations. Animals having some 
pigmentation around the eye seem to be 
protected. Definite evidences of inheri- 
tance have shown that the presence or 
absence of the eye pigmentation factor is 
an important heritable character. 


FEEDLOT PERFORMANCE 


“That the use of cattle from lines of 
known genetic origin will pay off to the 
cattle feeder was shown by the Ohio sta- 
tion which obtained yearling steers from 
the Department’s Miles City, Montana, 
station to study feed lot performance of 
these animals in comparison with ani- 
mals of an apparently equal quality 
purchased on the open market. The 
steers of known genetic lines were 9 per- 
cent more efficient in feed use and rate 
of gain. As a result of this work Corm 
Belt feeders are presently offering prem- 
ium payments for such animals. 
CROSSBREEDING 

“The South Carolina station points out 
that through controlled cross-breeding 11 
percent more weight in weaned fat calves 
can be obtained. Calves out of Angus 
cows, sired by Hereford bulls, were light- 
er than the Brahman crossbreds at birth 
but heavier at weaning. The carcass 
grades and dressing percentage were not 
significantly affected by the breeding of 
the calves.” 
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Convention delegates to Nebraska Association meeting at Gordon: (L to ©.) 





John Streiff, Flats; Clay Wright, director of the state department of agriculture at 


i Lincoln; George Abel, Tryon; Carl Jackson of Gordon. 
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Why take chances with killer diseases! 


Prevent their attack with 


tderle BACTERINS 


When a killer disease strikes your livestock, it 
may mean disaster to you—loss of animals, loss 
of profits. Dependable vaccines give effective, 
economical protection to your animals. Timely 
use of Lederle’s world-famous vaccines and bac- 
terins has saved many a stockman from ruin. 


Protect your livestock against these costly dis- 
eases with Lederle bacterins: 


—Blackleg, Malignant Edema and Shipping 
Fever — CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS PAS- 
TEURELLA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated ) 
Tri-Bac* Lederle gives protection against all 3 
of these killer diseases. 


—Blackleg and Shipping Fever—BLACKLEG- 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum- 
Precipitated) B.H.* BACTERIN Lederle immu- 
nizes your cattle against these two diseases. 


—Uncomplicated Blackleg —BLACKLEG Bac- 
TERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle protects 
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These Bring Disaster! 
Blackleg, Shipping Fever 
Malignant Edema, Anthrax, Brucellosis 


against this costly and troublesome disease. 

—Anthrax — ANTHRAX SPORE VACCINE No. 3 
CARBOzOO* Lederle protects your cattle against 
one of the most dreaded of diseases. 


—Shipping Fever—HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle gives 
dependable protection against all three types of 
Pasteurella organisms commonly found in cases 
of hemorrhagic septicemia (“shipping fever”). 


—Brucellosis — BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE 
(Vacuum-Dried) Lederle increases resistance of 
your animals to brucellosis. 


All Lederle veterinary bacterins and vaccines 
are produced to meet the same high standards of 
quality and uniformity so widely recognized in 
Lederle’s biologicals for human use. 

Your veterinarian can help you maintain the 
best in management practices and disease-control 
methods. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 











ALLOY 


Alloy branding irons 
are a big improvement over 
steel types 


NO SCALING OR RUSTING 
NO GREASE REQUIRED 
WILL LAST INDEFINITELY 


MAKES A MORE LEGIBLE BRAND 
INSULATED HANDLE 


Send us an exact replica of your 
brand and numbers 


Price $35.00 ea. 


Koch Engineering Co., Inc. 


853 E. Ninth Street 
Wichita, Kansas 
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w” GATE LATCH 


Designed by a proetion: stock- 
man, proved over ten years in 

use, the FENCE LINE GATE 

LATCH is factory-produced of 

sturdy 34” steel rod and heavy 

duty strap hooks. Practical on all wire fence 
gates. Safe, secure, easy to operate from either 
sid 


e. 
See your dealer or clip this ad and mail with 
$2 cash or M. O. to 





Dept. CP Hyannis, Nebraska 


F.O.B. Hyannis, Nebr. 
Shipping Weight—4 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Please include postage charges. 


WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 


 ~ For Men, Women and Children 


Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


Paso 39, Texas 








The Market 
Picture 


oe RECOVERY developed during 
the past month from the year’s low 
point in cattle prices. Following the 
normal seasonal trend, demand centered 
on longfed cattle, most of the strength 
developing in this class of cattle. On the 
other hand, movement of grass cattle 
got under way in moderate volume and 
in some cases this class showed further 
declines, as the price spread widened. 
West Coast demand for beef picked up 
considerably in recent weeks and this 
improvement was noticeable through 
many of the West Coast and intermoun- 
tain states. The best outlet continued to 
be for steers weighing 1,150 pounds and 
down, with some markets showing a con- 
siderable discount on steers weighing 
upward to 1,300 pounds and better. If 
marketing intentions are carried out in 
the Corn Belt, a considerable volume of 
fed cattle remains to be marketed dur- 
ing August and September, those states 
showing a 13 per cent increase over a 
year ago in cattle numbers on feed. 


Hog prices continued their seasonal 
advance and, as marketings and slaugh- 
ter are falling below a year ago, are 
likely to remain in a strong position the 
next couple of months. Seasonally light 
supplies of sheep and lambs arriving at 
markets sold sharply higher during the 
past month. 


Cattle Numbers Still Rising 


The sharp expansion in cattle market- 
ings in June was reflected by an in- 
crease of more than 22 per cent in fed- 
erally inspected slaughter in June. Total 
slaughter the first half of 1952 at 5,- 
920,000 head is only 4 to 5 per cent 
above 1951. Unless marketings are 
stepped up considerably during the lat- 
ter half of 1952, it appears likely a sub- 
stantial increase will again be counted 
in cattle herds at the close of the year. 
Although slaughter of hogs was up bet- 
ter than 6 per cent during the first half 
of 1952, the month of June fell short of 
last year by about 10 per cent. With 
the 1952 spring pig crop down 9 per 
cent and indications that the fall pig 
crop may also be about 9 per cent short 
of last year, this could make more corn 
















available for cattle feeding operations 
than last year. 

According to the BAE, cattle numbers 
on feed in the Corn Belt as of July } 
showed an increase of 13 per cent over 
a year ago. The eastern Corn Belt 
states show the greatest increase, In- 
diana setting the pace with 30 per cent 
more cattle on feed. Increases in other 
states include: Ohio 10 per cent, Illinois 
19, Iowa 15, Michigan 10, Nebraska 16 
and Kansas 20 per cent. Only two states 
showed reduced numbers: South Dakota 
down 12 per cent and Missouri down 8 
per cent. About 73 per cent of the in- 
ventory is expected to be marketed be- 
fore Oct. 1, according to July intentions. 
The percentage intended for market in 
July is smaller than a year ago, but in- 
tentions to market in August and Sep- 
tember are above last year. In-shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle into the 
Corn Belt states for the first half of 
1952 were up about 7 per cent. 


Stocker and feeder prices, compared 
with a year ago, are averaging some 
$5 to $6 per hundred lower, while fed 
steers figure about $3.50 under a year 
ago. Slaughter cows show the sharpest 
drop, averaging some $6 to $7. below 
last year. 


Contracting Dominant 


Contracting of cattle for fall deliv- 
ery remained in late July in a dormant 
stage, with neither buyer nor seller 
showing an anxiety to get together. 
Seattered contracts on small strings of 
yearling steers for fall delivery were 
reported around $27 to $28; occasionally 
$29 to $30 was. reported on contracts 
drawn a few weeks back. Quite a num- 
ber of small strings of stock calves were 
reported for fall delivery at $30 to $32, 
an isolated sale here and there $33 to 
$34. Little trading was reported on 
stock heifers, only an odd sale or two 
noted around $25 to $25.50. With buyers 
and sellers generally far apart and the 
bulk of stock cattle yet to be sold, much 
uncertainty prevails as to just where the 
bulk of sales will land. Much depends 
upon the outcome of the corn crop, which 
has prospects at this time of being the 
second largest in history, and the devel- 
opment of fall grazing land. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen beef 
dropped about 13 per cent the past 
month as the sausage season came into 
full swing. However, the 176,000,000 
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pounis of frozen beef on hand June 30 
stand better than double the amount on 
hand a year ago. Frozen pork holdings 
were nearly 10 per cent under the pre- 
vious month at 461,000,000 pounds, but 
still figure about one-third larger than 
last year. Cured pork in storage was 
about in line with a month and a year 
ago. Lard stocks increased to 127,000,- 
000 pounds, nearly double last year’s 
supply, but about in line with the five- 
year average. 


Price Round-Up 


During July slaughter steers, heifers 
and cows strengthened 50c to $1, al- 
though weighty fed steers over 1,200 
pounds failed to show any appreciable 
gain through the Corn Belt area. Some 
strength developed for choice quality 
stock steers, but lower grades held most- 
ly steady. Butcher hogs gained $2 to 
$3 and spring lambs picked up $1 to 
$2.50. 

Late in July the bulk of choice fed 
steers at various markets throughout 
the country brought $30.50 to $33.50, a 
limited supply choice and prime $34 to 
$35.50, latter price at Chicago, with one 
load reaching $36 at Los Angeles. At 
some Corn Belt markets, high choice 
to prime heavy steers weighing 1,300 to 
1,450 pounds had to sell around $32.50 
to $33.25. Commercial and good short- 
feds brought $25 to $380. Choice fed 
heifes ranged from $31 to $33.50, high 
choi: and prime making $34 to $34.25, 
lattey price paid at Denver, with Chi- 
cago reaching $35. At Kansas City, high 
commercial to high good grass steers 
brought $28 to $30.50, well-wintered 
1,190 pound steers at latter price. Com- 
mercial grass steers brought $24 to $27. 
Utility and commercial cows sold in a 
range of $18 to $22.50, canners and cut- 
ters $14 to $17.50. Medium and good 
yearling stock steers ranged $24 to $30, 
occasional sales ‘good to choice $31 to 
$33. Choice feeder steers sold up to $30 
and $30.50. Medium and good stock 
heifers ranged from $22 to $28. Small 
shipments of stock calves brought $28 
to $33. 

Good and choice light and medium- 
weight butcher hogs late in July sold 
at Corn Belt markets around $21.75 to 
$23.75, the West Coast reaching $25. 

Good to prime spring lambs sold in a 
range of $26 to $30, Denver reaching a 
top of $31.—C. W. 


HALOGETON BILL SIGNED 


President Truman last month signed 
a bill authorizing expenditures for the 
eradication of the Russian halogeton 
weed which, since it was first found in 
this country in 1934, has spread over 
1,500,000 acres of public lands in the 
West. Federal control measures will be 
employed under the new law on private 
as well as public land. Colorado is the 
most recent state to report discovery of 
the fatal (to sheep and cattle) plant; 
other infested areas are in Nevada, Utah, 
South Idaho, Wyoming and Montana. 
Halogeton is a small, bushy growth re- 
sembling Russian thistle, with sausage- 
shaped, fleshy leaves. 
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Your Santa Fe freight man knows how to make 
your hard shipping jobs look easy—and how to 
handle your common jobs uncommonly well. 
Call him today—find out how easy it is to ship 
via Santa Fe all the way! 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 
Chicago, Illinois 





RANCHERS! CATTLEMEN! FARMERS! 


CALL VOUR CATTLE 
awit, Kattle Koller AUTO og 


GUARANTEED to Call 
Cattle for Feeding, 
Shipment, Dehorning 
Bellows Like a Bull — Cattle 
Respond Quickly. Greatest 
time-saver for livestock in- 
dustry. Easily installed on 
~ — truck, a penetrat- 
ng tone carries for miles. ; 
Imitates any cattle sound. eee 
Great novelty horn, too, If Seuieen te = 
dealer can’t supply order di- sa eg 
rect. Dealer’s name must ac- SPECIAL INTRO- 
company order, Send Check, DUCTORY OFFER 
M. 0., €C.0.D. Money back if 95 Post- 

not satisfied. Dealer inquiries $1 Oo paid 

invited, ($2 below reg. list) 


Kattle Kater Div.1903 So. 20th St., Omaha. Nebr. 


Under average farmin 
conditions, Milking Shorthorns 
will give more profit because they 
convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into meat, milk and 
butterfat most economically. A 
M highest 


1d — also ea) 


highest records’on twice-a-day milk- 
ing! Milking Shorthorns are BIG Pde 
... have capacious deep body — LNZNIAN 


mammary development of d 

cattle. Their TWO-WAY bargain- 

ing value plus greater saleability of 

calves means greater farm security 

under uncertain world conditions. 

Get FREE facts or subscribe to Milk- 

ing Shorthorn Journal. 6 months, $1.00; AC5 

$2.00 per yr.;3 yrs., $5.00. 

AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 

Dept. AC-5, 313 S. Glenstone Ave. 

Springfield, Mo. 


New boots that only cramp one toe 
Are much too big for “Slickear” Joe! 
—HOWARD HAYNES 


RANGE RAISED BULLS 


for the 


PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMAN 
xk *& 


F. R. FARNSWORTH 
Rt. 4, Porterville, Calif. 
Phone White River 4F2 


Registered Polled Herefords 
Since 1931 


Bill Bolsters State’s 
Title to Water 


bn rural and urban America scored 

a victory when Congress enacted 
Senator McCarran’s (Nev.) bill wherein 
the federal government consents to be 
sued in the courts of a state in cases 
relating to the adjudication of water 
rights. Senator McCarran incorporated 
his measure into the bill appropriating 
funds for the state, justice and com- 
merce departments. 


There is no doubt that the nation- 
wide publicity given the San Marguarita 
water case, from southern California, did 
much to draw support to the measure. 
In this the justice department took ad- 
vantage of a water problem of the navy 
to sue some 12,000 defendants, including 
cities and towns, and claims that the 
federal government has a paramount 
title to the waters within the continen- 
tal limits of the nation. The reclamation 
act of 1902, which commands the recla- 
mation bureau to seek water rights pur- 
suant to state law, barred the justice 
department from using that agency as 
the plaintiff in such a test case. The 
navy quickly lost interest in the San 
Marguarita case when it saw that it 
was losing the good will of the people 
of southern California. Congress moved 
in and disposed of the suit by providing 
funds for the storage of the stream 
flow and commanding the navy to con- 
demn such additional water as might be 
needed in preference to claiming that 
the federal government can assume 
dominion and control over the water of 
any farmer or city dweller at any time, 
without compensation, because of a 
paramount title existing in the govern- 
ment. 


The McCarran act will achieve a re- 
sult that is not apparent to the eye of 
the ordinary layman. The federal 
courts, in the adjudication of cases in- 
volving property rights, follow the rules 
of property laid down by the statutes 
and decisions of the supreme court of the 


state in which the property is located, 
This new statute, by channeling a wide 
variety of cases in which the federal] 
government will be a party through the 
state courts .is going to build up a body 
of case law throughout the country, at 
the state level, which, when added to 
the statute law of the states, will leave 
no doubt in the minds of anyone that 
the paramount title to the waters within 
the boundaries of a state are vested in 
the state, and that title shall pass from 
the state to the citizen or to the federal 
government in accordance with state law 
and not otherwise.—ForREST E. Cooprr, 


Western Water Story 


Modern water development in the West 
dates from July 24, 1847, when a small 
intrepid band of Mormons diverted the 
waters of City Creek in the Salt Lake 
Valley and defeated nature’s forces in a 
desert. Since that day in 1847, over 24,- 
000,000 acres have been irrigated in 17 
western states. Those lands which were 
described by the exploring Major Powell 
as “lone and magnificent expanses to be 
forever unvisited and unmolested” now 
support in wealth and comfort a popula- 
tion exceeding 33,000,000. Where once 
strode only the lonely coyote and imper- 
tinent jack rabbit, there have, as if 
by miracle, appeared hundreds upon 
hundreds of towns and communities, 
numerous great cities and vast indus- 
tries. These 17 irrigated states pur- 
chased goods and services in 1950 from 
the markets of the nation in the aggre- 
gate worth over $37 billion. This is a 
market three times larger than our total 
national exports for the same year. This 
is realized wealth, and there still re- 
mains the greatest reservoir of re- 
sources in the nation to meet the chal- 
lenge of America’s present emergency 
and the demands of future generations.— 
From remarks of John N. Spencer, re- 
gional operation and maintenance su- 
pervisor, before the American Agricul- 
tural Editors Association at Granby, 
*Colo. 


Carl A. Aamodt 
of Burke, S.D., at 
™ left, is shown with 
“the long and short 
of it,” at the South 
Dakota meeting. 
Center is W. M. 
Rasmussen, the as- 
sociation secretary, 
exchanging grins 
with Ed Gardner of 
Buffalo. 
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Auction Markets 
(From Page 7) 

is doing, for instance, at the central 
markets—which may be so. But this 
is on'y because the agency does not have 
enough funds properly to supervise 
weighing and other practices in the 
many yards under its jurisdiction. Nev- 
ertheiess, the PRODUCER believes that 
the l'roduction and Marketing Adminis- 
tration is doing a particularly worth- 
while service at the auctions for pro- 
ducers even under its limited budget. 

All the bigger auctions should be 
posted (inadequate funds prevent post- 
ing of the approximately 250 postable 
markets mentioned above) and they 
should be properly supervised. The 
PRODUCER believes that the necessary 
funds should be appropriated as soon as 
possible. 


LOTS OF MEAT 

America’s meat consumers will have 
the largest supply of beef in history 
next year if producers continue to build 
up cattle herds as they have during the 
first half of the year, the American 
Meat Institute reports. “Thé nation’s 
cattle population,” said the institute, 
“may increase to a record 92,000,000 to 
93,000,000 head by the end of 1952. 

“An increase of 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
head is expected for the present year. 
An increase of 6,000,000 head during 
1951 raised cattle numbers to a record 
88,000,000 head on Jan. 1, 1952. 

“Despite an 8 per cent reduction in 
cow slaughter, as a direct result of the 
widespread herd building program, pro- 
ducers were able to market about 5 
per cent more cattle during the first six 
months of 1952 than in 1951 by offering 
a larger volume of steers and heifers. 

“Commercial cattle slaughter for the 
January-June period was 8,142,000 head, 
compared with 7,769,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of last year.” 


FOREST SERVICE FILMS RELEASED 

The Forest Service has recently issued 
two films which may be booked through 
local forest rangers, through regional 
Forest Service officers or possibly 
through local county agents or rangers. 
These are: “Pulaskis, Tools-and Men,” a 
30-minute sound-and-color 16-mm. film 
which shows ranchers fighting and con- 
trolling brush and forest fires under 
Forest Service help. “Rebuilding with 
Grass,” a 20-minute sound-and-color 
16-mm. movie of particular interest in 
western and Rocky Mountain states 
where sagebrush clearance is a major 
problem. The picture shows improve- 
ments which followed clearing of weeds 
and reseeding with grasses. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENT FILM 
The agriculture committee of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, in co- 
operation with the agricultural exten- 
sion service of the University of Cali- 
fornia, plans to produce a color motion 
picture on range improvement in the 
state. Particular emphasis will be given 
to the importance of controlled brush 

burning and range improvement. 
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PUSH-BUTTON FEEDING Za 
YIELDS HIGHER PROFITS 


oJ 
You'll be proud of the results possible with a 
Williamson Feed Plant. 


* Fatter Beef — Average over 2 lbs. per day. 
* Bigger Yields — Get in the “Over 60% Class”. 
* Better Grades — Make profitable “Primes”. 


Hh. Featuring Robert's Hay & Grain Grinding equipment. 


Write or phone for complete information. 






















ECONOMICAL 
Pays for itself within a few years 
AUTOMATIC 
Push-Button controls for each 
operation 
FLEXIBLE 
Plants feed 500 head to 60,000 

head or more 


JOHN W. 


COMPACT 
Forms a acca W ; a a i ys ba ba fe) a 
uilding 
LONG-LASTING & SONS, INC. 


nn — ati 1545 SOUTH GREENWOOD AVE. 


MONTEBELLO, CALIFORNIA 


OTT me oy a a 
SYcamore 2-4392 UNderhill 0-2708 





put. MORE 


LIVE CALVES 
easily, quickly, safely and... 


Cu 


with Dr. Frank’s CALF PULLER 


You can pull calves and foals quickly and easily with Dr. Frank’s Calf Puller. 
The Puller is scientifically designed to apply traction in the right direction, in 
the right amount, and at the right time—in accordance with the natural processes 
of birth. Far superior to the old block-and-tackle method, the Celf Puller has 
never failed, even in severe “hip lock.” If you save one heifer or calf, S 4950 
you save many times the cost of the puller! Thousands now in use. : 
Guaranteed to pull Send check or money order to Postage Paid 


calves safer, quicker, or DENCOLO CORPORATION 
your money back. 375 8. Pearl St., Room 150 Denver 9, Colo. 
™ Write for our free new catalog of livestock supplies. 
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BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA © HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


UNDER STATEMENT | 


All highways they travel 
The tourists declare, 

Are under construction, 
Or under repair! 


--HOWARD HAYNES 


Are You Keeping Up with the latest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular subject: 


Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southern Livestock Journal, $2; 
The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $2; Gulf Coast Cattleman, $2; Mis- 
sissippi Stockman Farmer, M., $1 


Horses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 
Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
Horse), $2. 

Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 

Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Florida Poultry & Farm 
Journal, M., $1. 

Rabbits 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; California Rabbit 
News, m., $1; California Rabbit Magazine m., 
$1; Rabbit Raiser, m., $1; Angora Rabbit 
Magazine, m., 1. 


Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices 


Send dime for list—hundreds more 
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The F. & M. Front 


Reports from the Mexican foot-and- 
mouth quarantine zone show that three 
states have had, during June, outbreaks 
of vesticular stomatitis, which is indis- 
tinguishable from foot-and-mouth dis- 
sease except by laboratory and biological 
tests. Exactly 100 samples of tissue 
material were processed in that month, 
the second-highest number so handled 
by the Palo Alto laboratories of the joint 
eradication commission since the labora- 
tories were opened in September of 1949 
—there were 107 samples in January, 
1951. None of the samples showed af- 
tosa. Tens of thousands of watchul eyes 
continue to look for any possible out- 
break of the disease as the staff of the 
commission pushes toward completion 
of the Mexican campaign, scheduled for 
Sept. 1 if there are no further outbreaks. 

Inspection of livestock in June _ in- 
cluded 272,044 herds containing 4,440,- 
107 cattle, 1,583,480 sheep, 2,075,494 
goats and 2,032,753 hogs—a total of 10,- 
131,784 cloven-footed animals. 

ok ok * 

Canada’s agriculture minister, J. G. 
Gardiner, estimates that complete costs 
of fighting the foot-and-mouth epidemic 
in Saskatchewan this year comes to more 
than $20,000,000. In making the state- 
ment before the annual meeting of the 
Agriculture Institute of Canada recently, 
he praised all those connected with the 
fight against the disease for a “good 
job.” Included in the cost estimate was 
the expense involved in arrangement for 
shipments of Canadian meat to other 
British Empire buyers when the U. S. 
invoked an embargo. 

No new foot-and-mouth disease cases 
have shown up since May 3 in Canada’s 
southern Saskatchewan and a consequent 
report indicates that the general quar- 
antine of the quarantined zone and buf- 
fer area may shoytly be lifted. However, 
in such an event, the quarantine restric- 
tions applying to 28 specific premises 
where the disease was found and 12 sus- 
pect premises will be continued. The ban 
was imposed Feb. 29; 30-day test periods 
are now in progress, and after the test 
animals have been observed for the test 
period farmers will be permitted to re- 
stock gradually, with the premises re- 


Three guests from 
Oelrichs, at Aberdeen 
for the recent conven- 
tion of the South Da- 
kota Stock Growers 
Association. (L. to r.) 
Mrs. Chas. H. White, 
Pete White and Mrs. 
Pete White. 





maining under close check by voverp. 
ment veterinarians for two months. 
ae * * 

Foreign livestock news includes a ye. 
port that the foot-and-mouth disease 
situation in France early in June took 
a sharp turn for the worse, to become 
out of control except in parts of south- 
ern France and Brittany. For the first 
time since the beginning of the current 
outbreak in August of 1951, farmers 
were reported to be losing animals jp 
substantial numbers. Since the start 
of this year more than 600,000 cattle of 
France’s 16,000,000 have been infected 
by the disease; current loss in weight 
and milk production is estimated to total 
$17,000,000. With sufficient vaccine not 
available to meet all needs, vaccine may 
be imported duty-free. 

In Germany the control of foot-and- 
mouth disease continues to yield suc- 
cessful results as the number of. in- 
fected farms reported May 15 was 943 
as compared with 1,175 on April 15, 
1952, and 51,264 on Nov. 15, 1951. 


DISEASE CAUSE 


One of the causes of ‘“X-disease” in 
cattle has been identified as chlorinated 
napthalene compounds. Research con- 
ducted at various state experiment sta- 
tions resulted in identification of the 
cause at the University of Tennessee 
station. Sometimes called “horny-skin” 
disease, this ailment was recognized in 
1941. It has caused serious losses of an- 
imal products in almost every cattle pro- 
ducing area of the country. At present 
the only sure preventive is to keep cat- 
tle from contact with any product 
known to contain the chemical. Wood 
preservatives have been cited as a cause 
of the disease. However, no wood pre- 
servatives widely used in the U. S. now 
include chlorinated napthalenes. X-di- 
sease has been produced with a petrole- 
um lubricant, several commercial live: 
stock feeds and one home-grown feed. 
Chlorinated napthalenes would not norm- 
ally be found in these feeds; the toxic 
chemical in such feeds has not yet been 
identified. Research will be continued. 


AUSTRALIAN DROUTH BAD 
This has been a bad year for the 
Australian cattle industry and drouth- 
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breaking rains cannot be expected until 
about November. The past year’s calf 
crop was a complete loss in much of the 
Terriiory and the Gulf County of 
Queensland, as well as parts of western 
Australia, and losses of breeding cows 
have been heavy. The absence of rail 
transport in some Queensland areas and 
the drying up of stock routes all through 
the north have prevented marketing of 
fat cattle. Full effect of the drouth of 
1952 is expected to reach into the next 
five years, for it will take that long to 
restock many of the ranches. The sea- 
son has been moderately good over 
most of the southern half of the con- 
tinent and in Tasmania, and sheep have 
done well. Total meat exports are run- 
ning slightly more than half as high as 
last year. 


LEATHER PROMOTION PLAN 

Leather Industries of America is in 
the midst of an intensive campaign to 
promote leather product use. Members 
of the industry and allied trades can ob- 
tain at nominal cost such effective and 
attractive items as bumper signs, truck 
panel signs, correspondence stickers 
and postage meter dies, for furthering 
the advertising program. The truck pan- 
el signs are 68 cents each, the bumpe, 
signs 15 cents, foil labels $2 per 1,000 
and the postage meter imprints are 
taken from a $15 die which lasts indef- 
initely. 


SOUTHWESTERN RANCH DAY SET 
The Southwestern Forest and Range 
Experiment Station and the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts are again cooperating to put on 
the annual ranch day devoted to on-the- 
ground presentations of range and range 
livestock research findings. The date is 
Oct. 18. A chuckwagon lunch will be 
served at the station headquarters in 
Tucson, Ariz., but the tour will include 
experimental areas on both the Jornada 
experimental range and the adjoining 
college ranch near Las Crucas, N. M. 


WYOMING GRASS STUDY 


Many range lands of Wyoming can be 
successfully seeded to grass, in the 
opinion of agronomists at the state agri- 
cultural experiment station at Laramie. 
Important factors are that (1) attention 
must be paid to the small details of seed- 
ing methods and to selection of species 
of grasses best adapted to the site in- 
volved; the state has great diversity of 
topography, climatic conditions and soils. 
(On desert areas, where the annual pre- 
cipitation averages around 10 inches, 
consistently good results have been ob- 
tained only with seedings of crested 
wheatgrass.) 


CATTLE FOR ISRAEL 
The London Meat Trades Journal in a 
recent issue states that a group of U. S. 
businessmen plans to invest $5,000,000 
In large-scale cattle ranching operations 
In Israel. Possibilities of growing feed 


in Galilee and the Negev are now under 
study. 
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Juniors in Nebras- 
ka are led by the 
following officers, 
snapped during their 
meeting in Gordon: 
(R. to 1.) Rex Mes- 
sersmith, Alliance, 
president of the 
state group and also 
of the National Jun- 
iors; Mrs. James A. 
Monahan, Hyannis, 
secretary; Byron 
Heinz, Henry, vice- 
president. 








' FIRST in Safety 


Iu an occupation once considered more hazardous than the 


average. telephone people have 


worked long and hard to attain and 


naintain “first position” in the field 


The LaRUE 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 

“1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong’”’ 
Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 
false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 
buy another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg, Go., Inc. 


PARKS, ARIZ. 
Between Flagstaff and Williams on Highway 66 


of accident prevention. 
Such a record is a mat- 
ter of teamwork — the 
same teamwork that 
makes your telephone 


service the best in the 


world. 


EXTRA LETTERS OR 


SE _Ficunts - 2560 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of 
ink and full instructions, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


prices. oii 
= === NECK CHAINS 
M1233 1. Case hardened 
EAR TAGS chain. 


2. Solid bronze .% 
Several kinds to <= Q 


— Wri ber plates. 
select from. Write : 
for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 


4. Priced reasonable. 


r 


Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


aa te] ers 
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Through a 
RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By Dorothy McDonald 

ps HOPED to feature Mrs. Jesse M. 
Conover, another of the officers of 
the National CowBelles, as our MEET 


YOUR NEIGHBOR guest in July. But 
Mrs. Conover was modest and hesitated 
to send in data on herself; one way or 
another she kept putting it off. Just 
after the July issue went to press, I 
wrote again to remind her that we’d 
expect to see her picture heading that 
column this month. 

But that is not to be. A note from 
our National chairman, Mary Louise 
Lynam, early in July, informed us that 
Ione Conover had passed away. She died 
of a cerebral hemorrhage in the hospital 
at Ferron—the town where she was 
born just 57 years ago—on July 2. 

The Utah CowBelles and the National 
officers with whom she worked will 
deeply miss her ready smile, her energy 
and her unfailing good humor. Fifty- 
seven years seems such a short time for 
such a one as Ione Conover to have had 
upon this earth . . . but, measured by 
all her good deeds, the service she ren- 
dered to her community and by the 
friends she left behind, it was a long, 
full life indeed. 

It isn’t the years we live but what we 
do with them that really counts. The 
world’s a little better place because Ione 
Stevens Conover lived here. 

* * * 


Mrs. Lynam, president of our own 
National organization, writes that the 
officers and council of the group are to 
meet in Denver early in August to com- 
plete plans for our part in the Januarv 


convention at Kansas City, and to work 
out the National CowBelles’ public rela- 
tions program for the remainder of this 
year. Have you joined yet? It should 
be a matter of pride with us all to be 
charter members by the time we meet 
in Kansas City in January of 1953. 

Last time I heard from her, Mrs. 
Lynam and her husband had already 
attended state conventions in Wyoming, 


North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Utah, Colorado and Kansas. I expect 
there have been others in the month 


or more since her last letter. She says 
she had a wonderful time at every one 
of the meetings she attended; met so 
many fine women and enjoyed their 
social functions. Everywhere, she 
claimed, “the CowBelles are a grand 
group o’ gals!” 

I haven’t met as many of them yet 
as has Mrs. Lynam, but judging from 
those I have, I guess I’m inclined to 
agree with her. 

* * * 


The national conventions of both our 
big political parties are history now. 
Sometimes I wonder if the radio and 
television didn’t do this country a great 
disservice by letting those abroad have 
such an intimate glimpse of less lovely 
features of democracy in action. We 
who know and understand our own land 
realize that those undignified displays 
are but the froth on the top of the 
barrel, while underneath the powerful 
leavening of public opinion and the will 
of the people is still at work. 

But what must an innocent foreigner 


think? Especially if he’s in one of those 
countries that looks upon our brand of 
freedom as a sort of Holy Grail to be 
fervently hoped for and admired. 

If his eyes were on Chicago during 
certain July days in the Year of Our 
Lord 1952, he must just now be pretty 
discouraged and disillusioned about it all. 

ES * * 


But we’re the lucky ones. We know 
that, no matter how our politicians act, 
the kind of country we want is in our 
own hands - in the unidentifiable 
ballots that we cast, and in the inviol- 
able locks upon our ballot box. 

People who are free to choose—as we 
are—get the kind of government, in the 
long run, that they deserve. All we need 
to do is to deserve the best. 


Inu Memoriam 


MRS. JESSE M. CONOVER: Born 
March 15, 1895, at Ferron, Utah. Died 
July 2, 1952, in Ferron. Daughter of 
George William and Cathrine Richards 
Stevens. On Oct. 30, 1912, she was mar- 
ried to Jesse M. Conover. 

Surviving are her husband, her mother, 
Mrs. Cathrine S. Baugh; a son, J. George 
Conover of Ferron; three daughters, 
Mrs. Joel P. Jensen, Mrs. Grant L. 
Richardson and Mrs. Richard Scow; two 
brothers, one sister, and 11 grandchil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Conover was elected vice pres- 
ident and membership chairman of the 
National CowBelles at Fort Worth in 
Jan., 1952. She has served as vice pres- 
ident and secretary of the Utah Cow- 
Belles and as chairman of the Emery 
County Red Cross and Cancer Drive for 
many years. 

Active in political life, she served as 
president of a three-county Ladies 
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Seated at head ta- 
ble, CowBelles lunch- 
eon, Dickinson, N. D., 
June 6, were (il. to 
r.) Mrs. Alfred Gus- 
tafson, secretary- 
treasurer of the aux- 
iliary group; Mrs. 
John Hanson, presi- 
dent; Mrs. 0. W. Ly- 
nam, Burdett, Kan. 

president of the 
= American National 
CowBelles; Mrs. Sam 
Hyatt, Hyattville, 
Wyo., wife of presi- 
dent of American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s 
Association; Mrs. 
Katharine Pelissier, 
pioneer ranch woman 
and personal 
quaintance of Teddy 
Roosevelt; Mrs. Gil- 
man Peterson, publi- 
city director. 
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She was a director in 
her county’s Garden 
Club and a member 
of the Elks Lodge 
Auxiliary. She was 
also an active mem- 


Republican Auxiliary. 


ber in the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter Day Saints. 
These are the sta- 
tistics that sketch the 


bare outline of the 
good, outgoing, neigh- 
borly life of lone Ste- 
vens Canover. 

We had hoped to 


say of her this month, 
“Fellow CowBelles, 
MEET YOUR NEIGHBOR.” 


Instead, we can only say to those who 
loved her, “We are sorry.” The National 

. and CowBelles everywhere ... we, 
too, will miss her. 





CowBelle Notes 


On June 6 the North Dakota Cow- 
Belles met at the Elks Club in Dickinson 
for a smorgasbord luncheon and a brief 
program which included a talk by Mrs. 
0. W. Lynam, president of the National 
CowBelles. Mrs. Lynam stressed the 
importance of free enterprise and the 
rights of the individual. Mrs. Sam 
Hyatt, wife of the American National 
Cattlemen’s president, spoke of her im- 
pressions of the North Dakota Cow- 
Belles and told of the activities in her 
own state of Wyoming, where a large 
portion of the ranchwomen are active 
CowBelles. Mrs. Katharine Pelissier, 





pioneer ranchwoman of the state, told 
of her early experiences; her vivid recol- 
lections included Indians, Teddy Roose- 






















BRANDING IN DROUTH 


Beneath the summer’s blazing sun, 
Across the pastures sere and brown, 
With the June wind blowing hot 

As the breath of the branding fire, 
The cow crew rides. 


Dust in their eyes, 

Grime on their faces, 

Sand in the food, 

And the wagon-fly flapping. 


Day after lengthening day 

In that devilish wind, 

They ride and rope 

And flank and brand. 

Their only consolation the hope 

That by the time they lay down 

Their weary bones at night 

The wind may be a-weary, too. 

—Martha Downer. 

NOTE: In the Southwest a wind 

‘hat has romped all day in the sand 

and dust often lies down at niaht and 

sleeps as quietly as any weary cow- 

poke—only to rise like him at dawn 

and go charging off again. 
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View of the CowBelles luncheon in 


velt, the Marquis De Mores and the poet 
James W. Foley. Also on the program 
were Mrs. Ruth Pippin of Dickinson, 
with a humorous reading, and Mrs. Gil- 
man Peterson, who sang The Navajo 
Trail and Annie Laurie, accompanied by 
Mrs. Johnny Schmidt. 

Mrs. John Hanson, president of the 
CowBelles, introduced the speakers and 
other officers of the group: Mrs. Mor- 
rell, historian; Mrs. Paulson, program 
chairman; Mrs. Gustafson, secretary- 
treasurer. Mrs. Burns of Marshall pre- 
sented Mrs. Hanson with a cowbell, and 
the Dickinson Welcome Wagon hostess, 
Mrs. Margaret Stav, had a hat pin for 
every CowBelle to enable her to hold 
onto her hat during the three-day con- 
vention. 


Mrs. Jere Sheldon, who is one of the 
founders of the Santa Clara County 


(Calif.) CowBelles, has become the 
1952-53 president of that auxiliary 
group, in a luncheon installation cere- 


mony held in Los Gatos June 5. Mrs. 
Ed Fellows was in charge of the pro- 
gram which saw the seating of the 
following additional officers: Mrs. L. B. 
Kelliher, vice president; Mrs. Tim Kirby, 
secretary; Mrs. Richard Matties, treas- 
urer; Mrs. LeRoy Watkins, historian and 
publicity chairman. Directors of the 
auxiliary are Mmes. Jack Hylton, Jim 
Wright, Theo Hansen and Miss Gladys 
Jackson. 


National CowBelles have a new me- 
dium for exchanging information about 
their association and its affiliates, and 
generally about the livestock business 
with especial respect to items of inter- 
est to women. The first issue of the 
American National CowBelle Chimes, a 
multigraphed bulletin, was sent out to 
members on July 25. They are urged 
to use this publication to keep all groups 
informed of each other’s activities by 
sending in news and suggestions. 


Wyoming, the first group to form a 
state-wide CowBelle organization, held 
a CowBelle banquet June 3 at Chey- 
enne, with about 165 members present 
amid an appropriate and decorative 
scheme which featured. ropes looped 
around the tables and little chocolate 





Dickinson, N. D., June 6. 7 








cowboys and cowgirls in the _ loops. 
Flowers were in abundance and lovely 
—and the favors were so plentiful that 
paper sacks had to be supplied for car- 
rying them... but what woman doesn’t 
enjoy gathering in such little surprises? 

Mrs. Fred Boice, the president, con- 
ducted the business meeting, which was 
followed by election of officers. Mrs. 
Bob O’Neil is the new president. A skit, 
“Grub-Time on the Ranch,” was much 
enjoyed. 

On the following day there was a 
no-host noonday luncheon which pro- 
duced more nice favors and an accom- 
paniment of organ music. In the evening, 
the annual association banquet brought 
out members and their families for good 
hot food served to around 600, and en- 
suing entertainment and dancing. 





WOMEN'S NEEDS 


STAINLESS STEEL, 3 thicknesses, 15 quart ket- 
tle, $26; twelve, $20.50; eight, $14.50; six, 
$12.50; five, $11.50; four, $10.50; three, $8.50; 
two, $7.00. Eight cup percolator, Dripolator, Tea- 
pot, $12.50. Ten inch skillet, $12.50. Oven 
roasters, $14.95. Major Company, 71 Milford, 
Springfield, Mass. 





WORN IN 48 STATES AND 
MANY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The quality and comfort of Noconas 
are universally recognized. They’re 
more economical, even though they 
cost a little more than cheaply made 
imitations. 


Ask Your Dealer to Fit 
You with NOCONAS 


NOCONA BOOT CO., Inc. 


ENID JUSTIN, President 
NOCONA, TEXAS 
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ip FLIES 


Grubs and Lice 


Your Animals Do 
it Themselves ... 
and Love it! 







WITH THE NEW NATIONAL 


REVOLVING APPLICATOR 


Eliminate the mess, extra expense and work 
of spraying or dipping stock. Simple and 
quick to erect. Two quarts of guaranteed 
insecticide completely saturates roll first 
filling. Add a little at a time as needed. 
Contains no DDT. No waste; insecticide will 
not evaporate; is delivered direct to the 
trouble spot by the revolving roll . . .either 
on animal’s back or underside. No corral 
to build. No more rounding up and exciting 
cattle. Also perfect for dairy cows. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


ae ee ae =" 
ess post an -00 
40-lb. weight) $23. 50 Per Gal. 


Complete Kit- oo and 


4 gallons chemical... $53, 50 


Sent prepaid except C.0.D. Send check with order. 


POWER AIRE SALES CO. 


939 No. 24th St., Dept A., Omaha, Nebraska 


Better start thinking about the 
Convention: Kansas (City, Jan. 5- 7 


MT Applicator 
Castrator 


Castrates Calves, Sheep, 
Goats. Dehorns Calves, 
Goats. Docks Lambs. 


The most scientific method of 
Castrating, Dehorning and 
Docking BECAUSE: There are 
no open wounds, blood loss, 
weight loss, broken’ cords, 
stiffness. Less chance of in- 
fection. Saves time and la- 
bor. Holds four rings on re- 
lease ring and _ several on 
cone, for fast operation. 
Stock can be moved imme- 
diately. No broken rubber 
rings, no moving parts to 
wear out. Simple construction. 
Release ring has 15%” opening 
to handle larger animals. 
Rubber ring stops blood cir- 
culation. Parts wither, dry 
up and fall off, leaving a 
clean, smooth operation. 
Thousands in use. 


Price Complete, With 
Instructions 


~ ONLY $6. 00 


Postpaid in USA and 
Canada 















Write for Free 
Literature 





Price of special rubber 





rings o with Applica- 
“or oe wiralor: i 50 

LE Eee 1.00 
re 1.80 
fl re 4.00 
re 7.00 
1000 rings ............... 12.00 


M-T Sprayer Co. 


Livestock Supplies 
Post Office Box 7877 Denver 15, Colorado 
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Neckyoke Jones 
Says: 


The other day, me an’ 
pardner, Greasewood, was attendin’ a 
rodeo—an’ we was watchin’ the wild 
horse race. They had drug in a bunch 
of purty ringey limbernecks an’ there 
was pawin’ an’ kickin’ an’ squealin’. 
It was a real scrambel. One or two 
of the hands got kicked in the stomick 
an’ rolled around in the dust. An- 
other feller got in the way of a hoof 
which doggone near shore off his 
nose. The language was the kind you 
don’t hear at ladies aids societies. 
You couldn’t tell whether it was dust 
or cussin’ which was risin’ into the 
air. There was a tangel of ropes, 


my ol’ 





saddles, buckaroos’ an’ broncks, 
churnin’ around so you couldn’t tell 


one from another. 

“This here is awful interestin’,”’ 
sez Greasewood, “an’ it ain’t a hull 
lot different than the politikel con- 
venshuns in the big wind city by Lake 
Michygan. There is just about as 
much head an’ tail to it. There is 
some excuse for this here affair— 
because it is supposen to be enter- 
tainment. The horses is wild and 
don’t know nothin’—an’ as fer as 
the riders is concerned, the same ol’ 
sayin’ applies that it takes a strong 
back and a weak mind to get messed 
up in a wild horse race. Where there 
ain’t no sense—there ain’t no feelin’! 
However, when you lissen to one of 
these here convenshuns, it ain’t par- 
tickler entertainin’—an’ it ain’t much 
more enlightenin’. There is a power- 
ful lot of dust raised—an’ the only 
difference is that most of it comes 
from Langwidge but there ain’t no 
effective pawin’ or kickin’—but it 
might be a good thing if there was. 

You lissen to a lot of polytishuns 
who gits up an’ tells about this here 
crisus and that there crisus an’ how 
had the country is bogged down. Ac- 
cordin’ to them we ain’t got no 
more’n a cupple days before we hit 
the skids. We got to take things se- 
rious and do some real _ thinkin’. 
Whereupon they all git up an’ go 
marchin’ aroun’ actin’ like a bunch 
of teen-agers swoonin’ over Frankey 
Sinotra. Mabbe we got to go through 
this to -pick a top hand to ramrod 
the country through tough times. I 
dunno! But as fer me—there is more 
sense to this here wild horse race.— 
F.H.S. 











FARM NUMBERS DOWN 


Between 1920 and 1950 the number of 
farms in the United States declined more 
than 1,000,000, according to the Census 
Bureau; the decline was at the rate of 
more than 35,000 per year over the 30- 
year period. The final figure showed 5,- 
382,162 farms—the lowest ever recorded 
in this century. Land in farms was 
955,884,000 acres in 1920; this has in- 








creased approximately 100,000,000 acres 
to 1,158,566,000 in 1950. 


NEW TANNING PROCESS 

Wearing quality of leather shoe goles 
made with a new domestic vegetable 
tanning material are being tested by 
postmen in Philadelphia and nearby 
areas. The tanning material is being de. 
veloped by the USDA research labora. 
tory in Philadelphia. The usual materia] 
was used for one sole of each pair of 
shoes; the other was of leather treated 
with an extract in which 50 per cent of 
the tannin was from canaigre, a wild 
plant from the southwestern part of 
the country. Object of the research is to 
develop a suitable domestic source of 
vegetable tannin so that the U. S. wil] 
not be completely dependent on imports, 
Chestnut wood, the major domestic 
source, may soon be exhausted. 


CUTTER AWARDED CONTRACT 

Cutter Laboratories at Berkeley, Calif, 
has received a $1,500,000 contract from 
the Armed Services Medical Procure- 
ment Agency to supply Dextran, a plas- 
ma extender; 200,000 units of the ma- 
terial are to be delivered within a year, 
The synthetic may be used in emergency 
treatment of shock. It is derived from a 
by-product of the sugar industry. Its 
sole purpose is to fulfill just one of the 
functions of plasma—to pull fluids which 
have “leaked” into the tissues during 
shock back into the veins and arteries. 


CASEY TIBBS 


World’s Champion 
Cowboy 
Wears 


Lee 


Casey 
says... 
“l've worn ‘em 
all and for my 


money Lee 
Rider Cowboy 
Pants and 
Jackets are 
best for looks, 
fit, comfort, 
and wear.” 


SANFORIZED 


for Permanent Fit 
Shrinkage Not 
More than 1% 


~ paw Genuine Without This 
) Branded Cowhide Label 


THE H.D. LEE CO. 
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Personal Whention 
Dr. M. R. Clarkson has been named 


deputy administrator of the Agricultural 
Research Administration of the USDA. 


For the past 15 months he has served as 
special assistant to the administrator, 
Dr. Byron T. Shaw, on matters of de- 
fense. The new deputy is a member of 
the Joint Commision for Eradication of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Mexico, and 


from 1947 has served as chief of the 
division of Inspection and Quarantine 
in the BAI. 


William M. Swingler has been named 
the new assistant chief of the Forest 
Service, in charge of cooperative forestry 
programs. Till recently he was regional 
forester at Philadelphia. Mr. Swingler’s 
new job is the one vacated by R. E. Me- 
Ardle when the latter became Forest 
Service chief on July 1. 


Horace Hening, secretary of the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers Association, is 
the new chairman of the New Mexico 
Highway Users Conference. He succeeds 
Andrew Chitwood of the New Mexico 
Farm and Livestock Bureau. 


Dr. W. T. Spencer of Lincoln, Nebr., 
is retiring as regional manager of Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at Omaha. Dr. Spencer has been 
with the organization nearly 50 years. 
A successor in the post is yet to be 
named. 


DEATHS 





Colonel C. C. Hanson: The Washington | 


representative of the Association of 
Southern Commissioners of Agriculture, 
Col. Hanson passed away at Washington 
July 21. 


L. C. Montgomery: Mr. Montgomery, 
for 17 years president of the Utah 
Cattle and Horse Growers Association, 
passed away suddenly on July 18 at 
Heber City. He was 63 years old. Born 
and educated in Heber schools, he later 
attended Brigham Young University in 
Provo and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Utah law school. He was a 
former member of the board of trustees 
of Utah State Agricultural College, a 
former mayor of Heber, and in 1941 
served as a vice president of the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association. 


Vic Watson: A native of Scotland, Mr. 
Watson had settled many years ago in 
Arizona, where he was widely 
for his activity in all phases 
state’s livestock industry. He 
away last month. 


Guy E. Smith: This nationally recog- 
nized livestock photographer passed 
away early last month at Kansas City 
after a month’s illness. Mr. Smith, who 
would have been 60 years old in Sep- 
tember, started the work which was to 
make him famous some 30 years ago. 
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Ship To 
JOHN CLAY 
& COMPANY 


We Conduct a Strictly Live Stock 
Commission Business 


HOUSES AT 9 LEADING MARKETS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


€. ST. LOUIS, ILL 
ST. JOSEPH, \MO. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


FT. WORTH, TEX. 
DENVER, COLO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 











MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE ‘EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 
ARABIAN HORSES 











MRS. J. C. MOBRILL, Owner 
R. EB. LBONE, Manager 


DAYTON, WYOMING 


Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 
It’s what you get extra when you 

use WHR blood. 


ACTIN 


It helps you produce better cattle. 


A luli: Ma (eel Mi ed Tea Tits 


FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 
MEEKER, COLO. 


They have been making good for ranchers ali threugh the West. 









THE BEST IN POLLED HEREFORDS 


PLATO DOMINO 36TH—DOUBLE DANDY DOMINO CROSS 


We Export More Cattle Than Any Hereford Breeder in U. S. 
300 Head for Sale Per Year 


JOHN E. RICE & SONS, INC. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
"lt Costs Less to Use the Best" 


29 

















SEPT. 
11-13 
KANSAS 


L. L. JONES & SON 


HEREFORD DISPERSION 


More than 800 head. The featured series are WHR Duke Pride and 

Baca R Domino 7th. A most unusual sale both as to numbers and 

quality. All but 11 of the females were bred on the ranch. 
GARDEN CITY, KAN. — SEPT. 11-13 


WHR 


OCT. 3—CHEYENNE, WYO. 














Nebcolo Angus Association 


er ‘TOP EN D’ we 


Alliance Sale Pavilion 


Show 10 A. M.—Sale 12:30 P. M. —Charles 
Auctioneer—Write for catalog to 
Lutes, Merino, Colo. 


ANGUS 
BULLS 


ANGUS 
FEMALES 


Corkle, 
Willard T. 


TRIPLE U HEREFORD RANCH 
“Special Reorganization Sale” 


Coming 2-Year- | 100 Bull 100 
Calves 


Oct. 
18 


So. Dakota 


Registered 


Old Bulls Females 


GETTYSBURG, SOUTH DAKOTA—OCTOBER 18 


The i, ERRY’S Sale 
REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


40 bulls and 20 females, all sired by M. W. Prince Larry 16th and 
S. Proud Mixer 3d. Sale starts at noon Oct. 21 at the ranch 20 miles 
northeast of Cheyenne, Wyo. Watch for sign 17 miles out on Highway 85. 











NEW MEXICO HEREFORD ASS'N 


RANGE BULL SALE 


300 Top Range Bulls in Pens of 1 to 5 


For Information Write NEW MEXICO HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
P. 0. Box 616—Albuquerque, N. M. 


Oct. 21 


Clovis 
New Mex. 








Thorp Hereford Farms 
*x * * All Star SALE xk k * 


both'=t Thorp Hereford Farms South Ranch | 


12 MI. NE OF BRITTON. SOUTH DAKOTA 






October 
27th 


Octoher 
28th 













NORTH STAR HEREFORDS, Inc. 


Thorp Hereford Farms, BULLS 
WILLIAM KRAFKA 


Is? Annual 
Combination 
SALE 





30 

















SCOTCH HIGHLANDER MEETING 

The American Scotch Highlander 
Breeders met in convention at Belle 
Fourche, S. D., June 28. Members and 
guests attended from the convention 
state and also from Montana and Noe. 
braska. Elected to office were the fo}. 
lowing: Baxter Berry, Belvidere, pres. 
ident; Ray Carr, Valentine, Nebr., vice 
president; Mrs. Baxter Berry, secretary. 
treasurer. The group will again meet jn 
Belle Fourche in 1953. 





NEVADA HEREFORD MEN MEET 

Fred Dressler of Gardnerville, Nev, 
has been re-elected president of the 
Nevada Hereford Association during a 
recently held annual meeting at Winne- 
mucca. Also re-elected were Dr. George 
Leonard of Washoe Valley, vice pres- 
ident, and John E, Humphrey of Reno, 
secretary-treasurer. The association ge- 
lected March 15-16, 1953, as the dates 
for its next show and sale, to be held 
at Reno. 


NORTHWEST ANGUS MAN NAMED 

Arnold C. Weed of Gooding, Ida., has 
been appointed fieldman and sale man- 
ager of the Inland Empire Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders Association in the state 
of Washington. He was also recently 
named sale manager of the Oregon An- 
gus Association, and for two years has 
been secretary-treasurer and sale man- 
ager of the Idaho State Angus Asso- 
ciation. 


SHORTHORN SHOW IN WORK 

Being readied for auction on Oct. 27 
are 78 Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn 
bulls on irrigated pasture at Idaho 
Falls, Ida. These make up the 1952 
National Range Bull Project sponsored 
by the American Shorthorn Breeders 
Association, and were gathered from 
nine western and midwestern states. A 
prize list of $4,000 has been subscribed 
for the event by the Shorthorn Club and 
the Polled Shorthorn Society. 


IDAHO BULLS SALES SET 
The Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
has announced the dates for its 13th 
annual series of bull sales this fall. 
These will be held at Weiser on Oct. 
18, at Filer on Oct. 25 and at Pocatello 
on Nov. 7. 


NEW MEAT LAB FOR NEBR. U. 


The new meat industry laboratory of 
the University of Nebraska at Lincoln 
is near completion 30 years later than 
originally planned for. At that time, 
money for the badly needed laboratory 
was just about to be appropriated when 
someone discovered that an old _ black- 
smith shop on the campus met many of 
the requirements for the projected meat 
building so far as height and space 
were concerned. It was remodeled and 
has been in use until now, when expan- 
sion of the work at the college has made 
the old quarters crowded and inadequate. 
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Management 


(From Page 10) 
of any other major region of the world. 
In comparison with other areas, the 
grasses of this region are highly nu- 


tritious at all stages of growth. They 
are noted for their high degree of 
drouth resistance, grazing endurance, 


and ability to recover from adverse cli- 
matic conditions or other abuses. How- 
ever, this vast region is about the only 
major pastoral area in the world that 
does not have a well adapted legume. 
Our region is sadly in need of a pala- 
table, perennial, drouth-resistant legume 
to use in mixtures with our grasses to 
maintain soil fertility and improve the 
nutritional qualities of pasture herbage. 

You will be interested to know that a 
limited amount of research work is now 
in progress on the Plains to discover, 
introduce or develop this much-needed 
legume. Preliminary studies indicate 
that this long-sought legume may be 
found among recent acquisitions and in- 
troductions of dry-land grazing alfal- 
fas, sainfoin, or other species. Some 
stockmen are already using these pros- 
trate grazing alfalfas successfully in 
mixtures with range grasses. Further 
and more intensive research is needed fox 
the development of this desired legume. 
Solution of this important problem re- 
quires concerted effort of research 
agencies adequately supported by stock- 
men. 

Brush Control Increases 
Production 

Brush control represents one of the 
most fruitful means of improving pro- 
duction on millions of acres of range- 
land throughout the West. No practice 
other than the establishment of reseeded 
pastures results in the same outstand- 
ing degree of range improvement. These 
facts are clearly demonstrated by studies 
conducted at Woodward for the control 
of sagebrush, skunkbrush, shinnery-oak, 
pricklypear cactus, yucca soapweed and 
other range brush and weeds. Aided by 
root reserve studies conducted through 
cooperation of Dr: J. E. Webster of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, the station determined when these 
plants contained the least amount of 
stored food in the roots. These funda- 
mental studies, when conducted in con- 
nection with range tests of mechanical 
and chemical treatments, indicated when 
and by what methods best control could 
be accomplished. 

Mowing sand sagebrush in June (when 
toot reserves were low) for two suc- 
cessive years, and keeping livestock off 
the range from June to fall of those 
years, resulted in eradicating 60 per 
cent of the brush, greatly reduced vigor 
of the remaining plants and doubled 
density and growth of grass. Spraying 
the sagebrush with one pound per acre 
of 2,4-D when the plants were growing 
fast in May was less costly and more 
effective. One thorough application of 
the chemical under favorable growing 
conditions usually eradicated 60 to 80 
per cent of the sagebrush plants. 

Mowing sagebrush in June with special 
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SHORTHORN 


“National Range Bull Project Sale” 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


Offering 77 PERFORMANCE TESTED range-conditioned bulls from 27 herds 
in 10 states. These bulls are especially recommended for herd improvement 
in big commercial herds of any breed. 





SHOW, OCTOBER 30 
30-31 
Wyo. 





CENTRAL HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


At County Fairgrounds, Lusk, Wyo. 


100 HEREFORD BULLS 


The absolute tops from this area 
Write for catalog to S. E. West, Lusk, Wyo. 












SALE, OCTOBER 31 





NOV. 


WESTERN SHORTHORN Association 


1 SIXTH ANNUAL FALL SALE — BRUSH, COLO. — NOV. 1, 1952 
35 BULLS — 30 FEMALES — 50 4-H AND FFA STEER CALVES 


COLO. 


Brush Sale Pavilion -——- Grading 8 A.M. — Sale 10 A.M. 
Grading by Reuben Albaugh, Calif. Livestock Specialist, Using Red Bluff System 
o. 


For a catalog write Charles E. Kirk, Sale Manager, Castle Rock, Col 








NOV. 


15 Hereford Bulls — 10 Hereford Females 


Offered at Auction at the Fair Grounds 


5 Valentine, Nebr. — Nov. 5.—1 P.M. (MST) 


Also cattle for sale at Private Treaty — Immediate Delivery 


Wilbur Drybread — Valentine, Nebr. 








MARCH 
1&2 


OREGON POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


3rd Annual Sale 
Albany, Oregon—March 1 & 2, 1953 


SALE AT FAIRGROUNDS — H. B. SAGER, Auctioneer 


brush cutters and spraying the re- 
growth in May of the following year re- 
sulted in almost complete eradication of 
the brush. It was evident, however, that 
any form of brush control will not re- 
sult in advantage unless deferred or mod- 
erate grazing is practiced during the 
growing season of treatment and con- 
servative grazing followed in the fu- 
ture. Heavy use of range from which 
the brush has been removed may re- 
sult in serious wind erosion and loss of 
desirable grasses. 


The total grazing profits from sage- 
brush-controlled pastures amounted to 
$58.05 per acre for the last nine years, 
compared with $27.42 for untreated 
range. Brush control increased carry- 
ing capacity 36 to 64 per cent, gain per 
head 10 per cent and gain per acre 52 
to 64 per cent, depending on whether 
the pastures were grazed summer-long 
or year-long. These advantages, com- 
bined with increased market value of cat- 
tle from the treated pastures, accounted 
for the great increase in net return from 
brush control. (To Be Continued) 


For information write Don Coin Walrod, Secretary Oregon Polled Hereford 
Association, Box 511, Oregon City, Oregon. 





Fence Master 


Does many jobs on 
Ranch, Farm and Home! 





Price: $5.50 


Leather for carryin 
on Saddle, Price © = $3.50 
Staple Puller, Nail Puller, Wire Cutter, 
Hammer, Wire Stretcher, Pliers, made of 
drop forged, heat treated, high carbon steel. 
Weight 1% Ibs. Every ranch and farm 
should have one. 


STONEY Inc. 


217 Livestock Exchange Bidg. 
Denver, Colo. 
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' CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


Baker, Oregon 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE 


Purebred and 
Commercial 


MONTANA 








MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


Our 310 cows and heifers are on the best pasture ever with our top herd sires. See 
them—the 110 yearling bulls and 16 heifers. Females and a herd header sell at any 


time. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 















WITWER HEREFORDS 


BOOKSHELF NOTES 
The Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Station, in cooperation with the agri- 
cultural experiment stations of the 
western states and the USDA, has pub- 
lished Bulletin 352, “Trade in Western 
Livestock at Auctions,’ by Harold Abel 
and Dee A. Broadbent. This bulletin is 
the first in a series of four and deals 
with Development, Relative Importance 
and Operations of its title subject. Sub- 
titles of the other bulletins in the series 
are: Analysis of Livestock Marketings 





COLORADO BULL 


Come to Greeley and See the Kind You Will Like . . We Have Them 
HEREFORDS SINCE 1898 ... PRICED RIGHT, TOO 


Greeley, Colo. 


~ (Washington Experiment. Station), 


Some Factors Affecting Producers’ 
Choice of Market Outlets (Utah Experi- 
ment Station bulletin—publication in 
process), and a Study of the Relative 
Operational and Organizational Effici- 
encies of Livestock Auctions of Different 
Sizes and Kinds in the Western Region 
(study in process). 


Plans for building such devices as a 
corral, cattle guard, stock watering sys- 
tem, etc., are included in New Mexico 





Attending the June 
convention of the 
Wyoming Stock 
Growers at Chey- 
enne were (Il. to r.) 
J. A. Horr, Douglas; 
Hugh Stemler, 
Douglas; Edw. W. 
Johnson, LaGrange. 


Extension Circular 210, “Drawings of 
Ranch Equipment,” recently reprinted, 
Drawings in the circular were originally 
submitted by New Mexico ranchers in g 
contest sponsored by the New Mexico 
Stockman, official publication of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Association, 


Marketing Costs Big Part 
Of Increased Food Costs 


Costs of marketing farm foods have 
gone up about 5 per cent during the 
past year. And this rise in marketing 
costs accounts for the biggest part of 
the increase in retail prices of food 
during the past 12 months. 


Since February, 1951, when the far- 
mer’s share of the consumer’s food dol- 
lar was 51 cents, farm prices have de- 
clined while marketing costs have con- 
tinued to increase. As a result, the 
farmer’s share in June this year had 
dropped to 48 cents. This is equal to the 
annual averages for 1949 and 1950 but 
below the average for all other years 
since 1942. 

Trends in farm prices and marketing 
costs in the two years since the out- 
break in Korea have followed the pat- 
terns seen in other periods of general 
price inflation. Farm prices of food 
products rose quite rapidly during the 
early part of this period, so that most 
of the increase in retail prices was re- 
flected in higher farm prices. Farm 
prices this year, however, are expected 
to average slightly below last year. 
Marketing costs, being less flexible than 
farm prices, rose more slowly but are 
continuing to rise at the present time. 
Recent increases in freight rates and 
higher wage rates indicate that mar- 
keting costs will continue to increase 
during this year. 

If there are any declines in retail 
prices of food during the next year, they 
are more likely to be reflected in lower 
farm prices than in lower marketing 
costs. Marketing charges have either in- 
creased or remained steady for each 
year since the beginning of World War 
II.—From an article: by KENNETH E. 
OGREN in Agricultural Siatuation, 4 
BAE publication. 


S. D. JUNIORS MEET 


The South Dakota Junior Stock 
Growers held their annual meeting June 
7-10 in Aberdeen, with about 25 mem- 
bers in attendance for the business ses- 
sion, where they heard Tom Glaze of 
Swift & Company’s agriculture research 
department talk on the value of by- 
products in the livestock industry. 

The .young people decided to raffle 4 
saddle at next year’s convention, and 4 
committee was appointed for the pul- 
pose of obtaining the saddle and ar 
ranging for tickets. At a meeting In 
March, plans will be completed for the 
convention in Deadwood. 

New officers are Bob Adrian, pres 
ident; Don Ham, vice president; Doris 
Berry, secretary-treasurer; Dick Yokley; 
historian. Don Ham is to be the dele 
gate to the next National convention. 
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Idaho Beef Tour Itinerary 


MINIDOKA, 


re? 
} 
p Minoan 





_ Map of the fifth annual beef tour itinerary of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. With the Nevada Cattlemen’s Association co-operation, all cattlemen and 


their wives are invited to this 


“convention on wheels.” 


The trip will cover 








beautiful cattle and sheep country, reseeding plots, purebred herds, reclamation 
projects and entertainment at various stops. Itinerary: (1) Tour starts with 
breakfast at Burley Elks Club 7:30 a. m. Sept. 15; (2) Bostetter ranger station; 
(3) Rock Creek ranger station; (4) Twin Falls, overnight stop; (5) Twin Falls, 
breakfast 7 a. m. Sept. 16; (6) Salmon Dam; (7) Three Creek; (8) Kitty’s Hot 
Hole, Nevada hosts take over; (9) Jarbridge, Nev.; (10) Elko, overnight stop; 
(11) Elko, Sept. 17, tour forms 8 a.m. at Ranchinn; (12) Cazier Hereford Ranch; 
(13) Russell Weeks ranch, reseeding; (14) Clover Valley; (15) Fort Halleck; 
(16) La Moille, lunch; (17) BLM reseeding; (8) Elko, end of tour. Address of 


the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association is. 211 Continental Bank Bldg., Boise. 





Range Use (From Page 12) 


in their reservoirs below a certain point 
so as to protect the fish. The farmers 
mortgage their lands to build dams and 
had they not done so there would be 
little fishing in Arizona. 

It is high time that the public’s in- 
terests be considered by both sports- 
men and livestock men. If their inter- 
ests are not considered now they will 
be eventually—and much to the detri- 
ment of any group which has failed to 
consider them in the past. It is quite all 
night to develop all the hunting and 
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fishing that can be developed up to the 
point where it interferes with the pub- 
lic’s supply of foods and the public’s 
monetary return from their lands. The 
public is entitled to a reasonable supply 
of meat to assure them reasonable prices 
they must pay for meats. If the present 
trend continues, Arizona will be on an 
import basis for meat products, and that 
will mean higher prices—and they are 
already too high. All agencies entrusted 
with the supervision of public lands 
should be forthright and tell the public 
what the actual conditions are. 


POLLED HORNED 


HEREFORDS 


Quality - Quantity 


A.B. Hardin 


GILLETTE, WYO. 


HOMEPLACE 
EILEENMERE 
69th 


8-year experiment shows 
Angus calves average 


66 LBS. MORE AT WEANING 


In 8 continuous years of comparison by a 
leading state university between two 
major beef breeds involving 374 calves 
- ANGUS purebred calves outweighed 
purebred calves of the other breed by 66 
lbs. average at weaning time. Since all 
calves were fed and handled the same, 
this accurate experiment proves: “Angus 
calves grow faster!” Be ahead! 
Blacks! Wean bigger calves! 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Ass'n 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


REGISTERED ANGUS ABERDEEN 


NORMAN H. SMITH 


Larkspur, Colorado Castle Rock 83J3 
Top Bulls of BANDOLIER and EILEENMEER 
Bloodlines Choice individuals and carload lots 


Buy 








SXR HEREFORDS 


Quality, Type, Ruggedness 
Popular Bloodlines 
STEEPLE X RANCH 


Wm. A. Spence, Manager 
BELTON, MISSOURI 





WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger 


Chapman, Kan. 





YOU'LL FIND IT PAYS TO 
READ THE PRODUCER ADS— 
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Sept. 5-6—Quarterly Session, N.M. Cattle Grow- 
ers, Silver City. 


Oct. 4-11—Annual Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 30-31—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show & Sale. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 9—Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco. 

Nov. 12-14—Florida State Cattlemen’s 
Midwinter meeting, Ocala. 

Nov. 15-19—Ogden, Utah, Livestock Show. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 6—Chicago International Exposi- 
tion. 

Jan. 4, 1953—Executive meeting, American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Assn., Kansas City, Mo. 
Jan. 5-7—56th annual convention, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSN., Kansas City, 

Mo. 


Jan. 16-24—National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Assn. 


~ WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


(New York) 
July 23, 1952 
$53.00-55.50 
..... 52.00-53.50 
... 49.00-52.00 
47.00-48.00 
39.00-40.00 
.... 48.00-52.00 
... 48.00-51.00 
. 43.00-48.00 
62.00-63.00 
55.00-56.00 


Beef—Prime 

Beef—Choice 

ES Se ea ae ee 
Beef—Comm, ....................-- 
Cow-Commercial ..... 
Veal—Prime 

Veal—Choice 

Veal—Good 

Lamb—Choice 

Pork Loin—8-12 Ibs. ............... 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES © 


July 23,1952 July 20,1951 
$32.50-36.00 $35.25-38.75 
30.50-34.50 33.25-36.50 
Steers—Good 28.25-31.75 30.50-34.25 
Steers—Comm. ...... 25.50-29.25 27.50-31.00 
Vealers—Cm.-Gd. .. 25.00-31.00 30.00-36.00 
Calves—Cm.-Gd. .... 23.00-28.00 27.00-33.00 
F.&S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. 27.00-34.00 31.50-39.00 
F.&S. Strs.—Cm.-Md. 20.00-27.50 25.00-32.50 
Hogs (180-240 Ibs.) 22.50-23.65 22.25-23.25 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. ...... 21.50-23.50 30.00-31.00 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. 7.50- 8.75 13.00-15.50 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


June 30 May 31 June 30 5-Year 

1952 1952 1951 Avg. 
Frozen Beef ....176,867 204,642 82,629 173,849 
Cured Beef 8,583 8,674 1,357 8,880 
Total Pork ......688,040 727,665 572,372 479,326 
Lamb, Mutton.. 14,737 16,141 5,235 7,205 


105,749 68,754 133,099 
Total Poultry..174,461 185,688 112,369 116,039 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(Thousands) 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
June, 1952 ............ 966 392 
June, 1951 787 406 
6 mos. to Jun., ’52..5,922 2,307 
6 mos. to Jun.,’51..5,679 2,481 


Steers—Prime 
Steers—Choice 





Sheep 
4,259 926 
4,700 811 

32,412 5,809 

30,501 4,661 





s 


opr. 1932, Features Synduate, Im, World rights reserved 


“That? That’s what your mother 
seems to think she married!” 
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"WHERE TO BUY" CLASSIFIED DEPT, 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions 


RANCHES, FARMS 


LOOKING for a good RANCH? Bill Thach can 
show you the best. So. Colo. Land & Livestock 
Co., Offices: Klein Hotel Building, Phone 17, 
Walsenburg, Colorado. 


FOR SALE—Irrigated stock farms in winter 
garden area southwest Texas; year around pas- 
ture; good climate; reasonable; other ranches. 
Russell Gotcher, Sabinal, Texas, Box 734, Ph. 
195. 


RANCH - Knee-deep in grass. Beautiful and 
profitable. Gently rolling land, all fenced and 
cross fenced. Lake and highway frontage. New 
pens. 600 acres—450 acres in improved grasses. 
Will now carry 300 head the year around. 
Another tract of 2,200 acres at $20 per acre. 
One of the very few good tracts available at 
this price. About 24 meadow and hammock type 
land. Running streams on 3 sides. 

Donald Ruff, Realtor, 3623 Barcelona, Tampa 9, 

Florida 


FOR SALE—Western South Dakota. 9,000 acres 
deeded at $10.00. 4,000 school lease. Near town. 
$25,000 cash. Bal. one to 10 years. 4% int. 
Possession Nov. 1. Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 


SACRIFICE 


86-Acre vineyard. Winery in No. Calif. 
Going business. Est. 1890. Winery cap. 
— gals. 4-bedroom house. Only $59, 
OWNER, 1683 8th Ave. 
San Francisco 22, Calif. 
Phone LOmbard 4-7808 


CALIF. RANGE 
3000 Cow Outfit 

42,000 acre Coast Range near San Luis Obispo. 
In addition to excellent Bur Clover—Alfileria 
hill range the ranch has hundreds of acres of 
irrigated permanent pasture and grain land. 
Strong feed country. No winter feeding of hay. 
No snow; ideal year ‘round coast climate. Good 
improvements. Hard surfaced road, schools and 
electricity. This is one of the best cattle outfits 
in Calif. Price $1,600,000, including livestock 
and implements. 


R. W. DIDDOCK 


Modesto, Calif. 


1409 11 St. 


Ph. 30458 


EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD BUYS 


Three Farms in Hall and 
FARMS — . 2 ——— 
wo Texas Ranches 
RANCHES Two Oklahoma Ranches 
L. E. GIBBS LAND CO. 
Res. 446 — Box 802 — Office 729 
Memphis, Texas 


TWO EXCEPTIONAL NEW MEXICO. 
RANCHES 


We are honored to offer for sale exclusively 
two of the most interesting buys in the South. 
west, described below: 


LADDER RANCH 

A famous and productive ranch 
County, New Mexico. Its 117,000 acres will 
carry annually 2,750 cows. Approximately 
45,000 deeded acres, balance State Lease and 
Taylor Grazing. Improvements are_ extensive, 
practical and valuable. The 22 well-fenced pag. 
tures, nicely turfed with Grama and othe 
grasses, supplemented by several varieties of 
nutritious browses, are thoroughly watered 
22 wells with mills and large, steel storage, 1 
or more permanent springs, 31 large dirt reser- 
voirs and many miles of permanent creek 
water. Besides the extensive headquarters im. 
provements there are two good camps and 
18 sets of corrals. 175 acres of irrigated farm- 
ing land watered by 4 equipped wells and Las 
Animas Creek. Now partially stocked with a 
fine herd of Hereford cows. Both a good breed- 
ing country and a good steer country. Effi 
ciently improved and organized for economical 
operation. Will be sold with or without live. 
stock. Price on request. 


350 COW UNIT RANCH 

Approximately a 9,000 acre deeded ranch, 
adjoining National Highway 85, 17 miles east 
of Las Vegas, New Mexico, on the main line 
of the Santa Fe Railroad. A charming, new, 
modern, 3-bedroom home. An _ open, rolling 
heavily-turfed country with Blue-Grama and 
Blue-Stem. Watered by 4 wells with mills, large 
steel storage and 1 dirt tank. Its strong, abun- 
dant feed will carry annually 350 cows or 
summer 700 steers with an anticipated annual 
300# gain. A delightful place to live and a 
safe, convenient and profitable ranch. Substan- 
tial loan can be arranged. Price: $315,000.00, 


WILLIS STEWART REALTY CO. 
Exclusive Sales Representative 


Room 260, Korber Building, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


in Sierra 


F YOU want to buy or sell—use PRODUCER classifieds. Just write out your 
ad on the lines below, one space for each word or group of figures or initials. 


It’s easy to use. 
TO: 
American Cattle Producer, 


515 Cooper Building, 
Denver 2, Colo. 


(Include your name and address in the wordage.) 


Please insert the following ad for which I inclose check for $ 


$3.50 to here 


additional lines (7 words to line) 70 cents each. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





